| coarse and demoralising on the other. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONEYLESS. 


A ust of the amusements and recreations of London, 
were it only those of a single season, would be a 
catalogue comprising everything which the talent, the 
enterprise, and the ingenuity of men have accomplished 
for the gratification of their fellows’ curiosity—their 
love of the beautiful, their sense of humour, their lite- 
rary and artistic predilections, and their peculiar tastes, 
whether refined by cultivation on the one hand, or 
Fancies and 
hobbyhorses the oddest, the most grotesque and 
whimsical, have their enthusiastic patrons and votaries 
in this all-embracing metropolis. We might run down 
the scale from a morning concert at Hanover Square, 
admission one guinea, to a midnight dog-show, or a duel 
of rats at Whitechapel—entrance, twopence, including 
a ticket for beer; and in the course of the descent, we 
should light upon whole classes of exhibitions which one- 
half the world would as carefully avoid, as the other half 
would eagerly seek out. But such a catalogue, com- 


| prehensive as it would be, would embrace very few 


indeed of the gratuitous entertainments with which the 
masses of London are amused. ‘The number of those 
who cannot afford to pay for recreation, is probably 
quite as large as of those who can. To them it matters 
nothing that the theatres, the music-halls, the casinos, 
the gala-gardens, the panoramas, or the free-and-easys, 
the public-houses, and the gin-shops stand perpetually 
open. They have no money to expend for purposes of 
amusement, and must be recreated gratis, if recreated 
at all. Confessedly, the amusements provided for the 
populace are too few—that item appears to have been 


| entirely left out of the calculations of the authorities, 


| manly exercise. 


who have not condescended to recognise a claim that 
way for many generations. The old athletic sports have 
long vanished, from want of space to practise them 
upon ; and the only relic of anything of that kind, are 
the games of the London street-boys— games played on 
so puny a scale, and in such feminine sort, as to excite 
the derision of the country youth, accustomed to 
‘ample room and verge enough’ for something like 
If the city boy contracts, as he 
frequently does, a sporting taste, he ‘spends his leisure 
in catching fish, twenty-five to the pound, in the 
New River; or, borrowing an old gun, in shooting at 
sparrows in the brick-fields. But, says the bard of 
Rydal Mount— 


pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find ; 


and amusement is spread through the metropolis in 
the same way; and so it is that the needy Londoner 
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has a share in recreations and enjoyments of which his 
brother rustic knows nothing. Let us glance at a few 
of these ‘ stray gifts,’ and note how they are relished. 

It is a fine spring morning, the wintry frosts have 
all vanished, and a dry March wind is blowing into 
the face of an early April-day. There is a review 
of one or two regiments to come off at ten o’clock in 
Hyde Park. The music of the various bands, march- 
img from the Horse Guards and the neighbouring 
barracks, has drawn after them a prodigious tail of 
idlers and supernumeraries from countless courts and 
lanes within earshot; and by the time the several 
regiments have appeared upon the ground, they are 
surrounded, at a respectful distance, by forty or fifty 
thousand spectators, the majority of whom, it may be, 
will dine on that military spectacle, but who are none 
the less heroes and patriots for,that. The soldiers go 
through their exercise ; they form in close column, and 
march to the attack, banners flying and trumpets 
sounding; they break into line, and deploy in separate 
ranks; they fix bayonets, and rush to the charge; they 
unite in a solid square, front-rank kneeling, and, amidst 
the glitter of steel and the whiz and clink of ramrods, 
pour forth a running-fire, which never ceases for full 
twenty minutes. Look now, while this is going on, 
into the faces of the penniless lads who have rushed to 
this gratuitous entertainment—mark the parted lips, 
the flashing eye, the clenched hand, and rigidly erect 
gait of yon tattered vagabond, and ask yourself the 
question, whether any scene of mimic action before the 
footlights would yield him half the excitement of this 
warlike exhibition which he gets for nothing, and in 
consequence of which, in company with a band of his 
fellows, he may be found with a cockade in his rimless 
hat in the rear of the recruiting-sergeant before he is a 
day older. 

Again: it is mid-day, and the muddy highway of the 
Thames is checkered with the shadows of a whole 
forest of masts and yards—shadows perpetually broken 
into shivers by the rapid passage of innumerable craft 
up and down the stream. The surface of the river 
swarms with life, for unemployed London is rushing 
to-day towards the docks at Woolwich, where a war- 
steamer is to be launched ; she is pierced for 120 guns, 
and ‘ Won’t she give the Rooshins pepper?’ is the note 
of admiration sung in her praise. Everything floating 
around her is covered with heads, while the shores are 
lined with a motley multitude, who, paying nothing for 
the spectacle, as the enormous mass swoops down into 
the flood, rend the skies with such a shout as neither 
Middlesex nor Surrey will hear again till the dock- 
yards of Woolwich add another man-of-war to the 
fleet. 
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| civilly inquiring if you intend to return. 
| in the negative, he will beg your check; and without 


| earnings for the privilege. 


| lord-mayor. 


| cabinet. 
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Or, it is the afternoon of the Ist of August, and 
now the grand rowing-match of the year comes off, 
when the ‘jolly young watermen’ compete for the 
prize of Doggett’s coat and silver badge. All the 
bridges that cross the course are crammed with eager 
spectators, and every point of vantage on either bank 
is similarly blocked up with human heads—this being 
a species of combat in which the river-side denizens of 
London especially delight. At regular intervals, cannon- 
shots re-echo from the shores, while stentorian voices 
are sounding along the water, warning Penny-steamers 
and trespassing barges to leave the course clear. When 
at length the racers, surrounded by the swarm of 
wherries that dart out from every nook to join in the 
fun, and followed by the rack of all sorts as long as 
a comet’s tail, make their appéarance, and shoot rapidly 
past, not one in a hundred of the straining eyes above 
and around can discern which are the competitors 
among the shoal of boats that rushes by. That is of 
no consequence, however; the race is run, and the 
prize is won—and they have seen the sport—if Charley 
Jones isn’t the winner, then somebody else is, and 
it will all come out by means of the newspapers 
to-morrow. 

The awkward fact, that a poor fellow has not a penny 
to spare, does not necessarily prove that he has no 
dramatic tastes and likings; and it happens, too, that 
having them, the want of money is not always an 
absolute bar to their gratification. Penniless Jack 
contrives to see the great tragedian, when there is one, 
or the star of the season, in spite of his empty purse. 
If you condescend to go to the gallery for an hour or 
two’s amusement, and come away when you have 
had enough of it, or your time is up while yet half the 
performance is to come, you will find Jack at the door 
If you reply 


waiting to split hairs on the morality of such a pro- 
ceeding, will make use of it himself, and enjoy the 
after-piece as much as though he had disbursed a day’s 
Sometimes Jack has a 
penchant for studying great men, and you catch him 
in the Court of Chancery, conning the horsehair wigs 
and the learned faces under them with evident 
symptoms of satisfaction ; or he wanders from court to 
court, making acquaintance with the judges and the 
But his best opportunity is at the 
entrance to the House of Commons, in Westminster ; 
and there you are pretty sure to meet with him, stand- 
ing in the rank of lookers-on, whenever the House is 
sitting, and watching the members as they goin. He 
knows Disraeli, Bulwer, and Lord John, Cobden and 
Bright, and all the great guns as well as they know 


each other; and before now, at an early break-up, has 


had the honour of calling a cab for a member of the 
Of course, Jack knows the Queen and the 
Prince-Consort ; he has hoorayed too often at Her 
Majesty’s state-carriage, on her progress to open or close 
the parliament, to be ignorant on that score. If Penni- 
less Jack does not know all the aristocracy by name, 
it is not so much from want of observation, as from 
limited means of information, and the perplexity of the 
study. Having nothing particular to do, unfortunately, 
at any particular spot, he is often found leaning 
pensively over the railings outside the ring in Hyde 
Park. Here he sees the whole aristocracy of the realm 
during the hour which fashion sets apart for exercise, 
defiling grandly before his eyes—the dowagers and 
duchesses in their handsome equipages—the lords and 
dukes in barouche and brougham, or mounted on 
high-mettled steeds—fair ladies and faithful squires 
cantering and careering along Rotten Row—and the 
whole imposing assemblage of England’s nobility 
drawn out for his special amusement. What are 
his cogitations upon the scene, we do not pretend 
to know, though we suspect they are not wholly 


free from the myths and romance of the imaginative 
school. 

The street-spectacles of the metropolis, however 
| Femunerative they may be to their projectors, yet 
| supply gratuitous entertainment to the mass of the 
spectators, inasmuch as not a tithe of those who look 
| On contribute to the recompense of the performers. In 
some tranquil cul-de-sac of a street, perhaps abutting 
on the river, or ending in some wilderness of building- 
ground, one comes occasionally upon a wandering 
company of acrobats, conjurors, or jugglers, or all three 
united. They are dressed from head to foot in a light- 
fitting cotton suit, displaying their perfect symmetry 
of form; they may be five or six in company, but there 
is no fool or clown, ‘no nonsense,’ as they would say, 
about them. They mean business, and the stolid, 
matter-of-fact expression of their faces says that 
plainly. One of them bangs a big drum and blows a 
few inspiriting notes on the Pandean pipes, which is 
the signal for a general rush to that quarter from all 
the outlets of the neighbourhood. As the crowd 
gathers, the musician deposits his big drum on 
the ground, and, as master of the ceremonies, begins 
arranging the company in a grand circle. This he 
accomplishes by means of a wooden cannon-ball attached 
to a string a couple of yards in length, which he 
flourishes vigorously around him on all sides, compelling 
all who have any regard for their shoulders or shins to 
keep at a respectful distance : if the spectators are few, 
he is content with a small area; but as the crowd 
increases, he enlarges the circle with despotic impar- 
tiality, so that all may have a fair view. Meanwhile, 
a patch of old carpeting is spread in the centre of the 
circle, and the first performer steps upon it; casting a 
tragic glance around, he immediately begins tying 
himself up in an inextricable knot, till he presents the 
figure of a compact ball rolling about under the impetus 
of the director’s foot: then a sudden transformation is 
effected—the performer’s heels are clasped together 
behind his neck; his hands thrust beneath his hams, 
represent the claws of a fowl; and upon his outspread 
| fingers he hops about in the character of that ‘ strornary 
bird what was cotched in China.’ <A burst of laughter 
acknowledges the merit of this exhibition, and a few 
stray coins begin to drop on the carpet. Now another 
professor seats himself on the ground, and begins whirling 
round his head a whole galaxy of golden balls; in a 
moment the balls drop into a box, and their place is 
supplied by a constellation of bowie-knives, gleaming, 
flashing, and skimmering in the sun, and the handle 
of each dropping momentarily into the man’s hand, 
whence it whirls aloft to repeat its circular flight. 
This handy fellow finishes his display by a game at 
cup-and-ball, played in an ominous fashion: tying a 
small cup round his temples, and inserting a thick 
padding between that and his skull, he seizes a golden 
ball twice as big as your fist,.and hurls it aloft in the 
air far above the chimneys till it diminishes to a speck 
—as it comes down with a momentum that threatens 
to smash it to shivers, he pops his bold brow beneath, 
and receives it in the cup; had it missed the mark, 
you feel assured it would have crashed through the 
fellow’s occiput. This feat brings another dribble of 
coppers ; and the third performer now steps out. He 
flourishes an old silk handkerchief, holding it at one 
corner, and drawing it through his left hand fast 
clenched a dozen times in a minute. ‘ What will you 
have, ladies and gentlemen?’ he asks. ‘Did you say 
eggs ?’—and incontinently the passage of the handker- 
chief through his clenched hand is stopped by three 
or four eggs in succession, which are carefully taken 
out and laid on the drum. 
and immediately the silk, which an instant before was 
waving loose in the air, is seen to contain a pewter-pot, 
which also is taken out and laid with the eggs. ‘Did 


| 


‘Did you say a pint pot?’— | 


you say rabbit-pie?’—and the next moment a live | 
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| the shops. 


rabbit is struggling in the folds of the handkerchief, 
and has to be let loose. ‘Did you say something to 
drink, sir? Certainly, sir. Here you little boy with 
the speckled face—come here, sir. Hold that funnel to 
your chin, sir.’ Then seizing an ale-glass, the wizard 
works the boy’s elbow as though it were the handle-of 
a pump, draws off a glass of ale from the spout of the 
funnel, and drinks it to the health of the company. 
When the wizard has finished his marvels, there follows 
a gymnastic display of the whole company united, 
remarkable chiefly for feats of agility and strength, 
which we need not describe, and generally closing with 
a grand pyramid, in which three men support two on 
their shoulders, and the two support another, all 
standing erect; sometimes the pyramid can’t be done 
for want of hands, and then it is a pillar of three men, 
the second climbing to the shoulders of the first, and the 
third to those of the second. The whole performance 
is over in half an hour; and if one in a dozen of the 
spectators pay a copper for the spectacle, the troop is 
not ill remunerated, as it will get a small sprinkling 
of silver besides in the course of the day. 

But instead of acrobats and conjurors, we may chance 
to light, in a similar spot, upon a curious fellow who, 
with a taste for natural history, has devoted all his 
time and energies to the education of birds and animals. 
He has a platform upon wheels, flanked with a large 
cage in compartments, the residence of his performing 
pupils. There is a tight rope stretched upon the 
platform, upon which a canary has been taught to 
dance, and does dance too, gracefully, whistling the 
while. There is a pistol lying on the board, which a 
lop-eared rabbit has been taught to fire; and there is a 
bullfinch trained to sham dead, and lie motionless on 
its back at the moment of the discharge. There is a 
mouse which gallops a guinea-pig round the circus ; and 
we know not what besides, except that there is a flea 
harnessed to a brass cannon on wheels, which it actually 


| drags along—though this last curiosity is not a gratui- 


tous exhibition, being only shewn to those who pay 
their penny. 

Or, the street-exhibition shall be a gladiator rat, 
champion of all England, ready at any moment to fight 
any rat that ever wore a tail. The champion rat lives 
in his master’s bosom, and is produced whenever the 


| challenge is accepted, and invariably ‘kills his man.’ 


This is rather a secret than a public exhibition, and 


| takes place in by-corners and out-of-the-way localities ; 
| but it is sure to be attended by a swarm of idlers, take 
| place where it may. 
| which is all the world’s drama, and which all the world 
| stops to laugh at. 
| played on the Punch-and-Judy stage, and by the same 


Or, it may be Punch and Judy, 
Or, it may be that nocturnal comedy 


proprietor, in which the shadows of the performing 


| figures are projected on a transparent curtain, and 


in which an unfortunate cobbler, suspected by a too 
jealous wife of an intrigue with a customer, undergoes 


| all sorts of domestic miseries and mishaps, to the 


uproarious amusement of the audience. Or, it may be 
a chorus of ballad-singers and patterers, bawling the 
last new political ballad, with interlocutory explanations 


| —or a lament for the Crimean army—or a dirge for 
| Nicholas, from which we learn that the czar lies 


‘buried in a hole in famed Sebastypol.’ A hundred 
other things might be mentioned, and a hundred more 
to that, which the idler in search of amusement in 


| London may participate in, if he choose, without being 
| called upon to pay. 


But, after all, the grand source of gratuitous 
entertainment in London is the shop-windows and 
Here lies the veritable Great Exhibition, 
which is perpetually open to all comers, and of which 
nobody ever tires. It is an awful blunder to suppose 


| that those only profit by the display in shop-windows 


who are in a position to purchase. Every shop-front 
is an open volume, which even he that runs may read, 


while he that stands still may study it, and gather 
wisdom at the cheapest source, which may be useful 
for a whole life. To the moneyless million, the shops 
of London are what the university is to the collegian: 
they teach them all knowledge; they are history, 
geography, astronomy, chemistry, photography, numis- 
matics, dynamics, mechanics—in a word, they are 
science in all its practical developments—and, glorious 
addition, they are art in all its latest and noblest 
achievements. While to one class of observers they 
are a source of inexhaustible amusement, to another 
they are a source equally inexhaustible of instruction. 
Therefore it is that the mechanic and artisan, out of 
work and out of money, wanders along the intermin- 
able miles of shop-fronts, peering here, puzzling there, 
guessing in this place, solving in that, some one or 
other of the mechanical problems presented to his 
view. A common thing with men and lads thus 
circumstanced, is to sally forth in groups, to dissipate 
the weary hours of enforced idleness by gazing in at 
the shop-windows, and speculating upon this or that 
unknown material or contrivance; and guessing, or, 
if practicable, inquiring into the circumstances of its 
produce or construction. A well-known source of 
gratis recreation to the unemployed is what is called 
‘a picture-fuddle,” when a party of idle hands will 
hunt up all the print-shops and picture-shops of a 
whole district, and spend perhaps the whole day in 
the contemplation of this gratuitous gallery, which, 
having the charm of novelty, recommends itself to 
them more than do the rooms of the National collec- 
tion or the long chambers of the British Museum. 
Others may prefer ‘a book-fuddle,’ and these roam 
from stall to stall in the second-hand book-districts, 
beguiling the time by a chapter from a dog’s-eared 
Pickwick, or a brown-study over the columns of an 
old Mechanic’s Magazine. There is no end to the 
entertainment derivable in tolerable weather from shop- 
stalls and shop-windows; and it is our notion that he 
need be a clever fellow, indeed, who would undertake 
to specify in set terms the influence they have had 
in forming the mind, character, and habits of our city 
populations. 

But once a week comes Sunday, when the shops 
are shut up; and with the Sunday comes another 
phase of gratuitous recreation, not altogether pleasant 
to contemplate. People without money are not, as 
we ail know, overmuch given to attending church 
and chapel. Unfortunately, they find no recreation 
in that quarter, and they seek it elsewhere. If the 
weather be fine, the dark and squalid slums of the 
city vomit forth myriads of them into the fields and 
suburbs. For these there is a class of missionaries 
deputed to meet them in their favourite haunts, and 
collect them, if possible, within the sound of Wisdom’s 
voice and the words of instruction ; but the missionaries 
are met on this neutral ground by propagandists of 
another kind—by Netheists, Theists, Se-theists, and 
Pantheists—by Reasoners and Secularists—by South- 
cotites and Mormonites; and from this it has followed, 
that some of the suburban parks and commons have 
become the scene of a species of amusement not always 
edifying, arising out of the discussions and disputes 
consequent upon the clashing of theological elements 
of so opposite a description. In winter, the ice, and not 
the fields and commons, is the resort of this numerous 
class; and there, in company with their superiors in 
the social scale, you shall find from thirty to three 
hundred thousand in the course of the day, enjoying a 
gratification all the more welcome that it is flavoured 
with the probability of peril. 

There are shadows in the motley picture of gratuitous 
amusement in London, upon which we are not disposed 
to dwell. We have said nothing of the degraded and 
morbid taste which urges masses of the populace to be 
present at miserable, cruel, and harrowing spectacles— 
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ignore them if possible, and shut them from the light. 


| than a glance at the many-sided subject we have taken 


| shewn, in some rude sort, how penniless London may 


| not sympathise in the vagabond recreations he snatches 
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which drives crowds to the criminal courts, when wife- 
beaters and murderers are on their trial—which sets 
them yelling, like mongrel curs, on the trail of an 


indivisible portions of the British Empire; that Canada, 
the Cape, and Australia, must remain in eternal con- 
nection with the offices in Downing Street. As to the 


unpopular candidate for public favour—which sends Americans, although they strive with spasmodic efforts 


multitudes tramping over the swamps of Surrey after 
the steam-boat Jaden with a couple of prize-fighters | 
and their backers, bound for the borders of Kent, which | 
they must reach ere they can try conclusions—which | 
drives a tenfold greater multitude to all the avenues 
leading to the scaffold, long before the hour of an | 
execution draws near, and goads them, in the presence 
of a murderous and disgusting ceremony, to the display 
of loathsome wit and brutal jocularity. We must 
leave these things to time and a better day ; we would | 


We can pretend to have afforded the reader no more 


up. We have passed over unnoticed many things 
which we are perfectly aware are equally entitled to 
remark with those we have selected; but we are not 
the wizard described above, and cannot cram into the 
limits of an article more than it will hold. We have 


be amused by the spectacle of London itself. That it 
is so amused, is a fact beyond question. The close 
association of large masses of mankind as certainly 
gives rise to the elements of mirth and entertainment, 
as it does to those of misery and necessity; that the 
former are sometimes born of the latter, a philosopher 
might tell us, is no valid bar to their acceptance; and, 
in truth, it never is a bar to those who are in search of 
gratuitous enjoyment; they are the last persons upon 
earth to look the gift-horse in the mouth, and maunder 
over his teeth. We may do well to learn a lesson even 
from Penniless Jack, though it is possible we may 


for nothing. But, sings the poet already quoted— 


They dance not for me, 

Yet mine is their glee ; 
and in the same spirit, though we may decline Jack’s 
pleasures, we may make a pleasure out of Jack, and be 
all the wiser and the better for the manufacture. 


THE SLAVONIC RACES. 
Or all the races of mankind, there are but two at the 
present moment which are expanding—the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slavonic. The Anglo-Saxons absorb 
and denationalise the Celts; they fill the northern 
continent of America; govern the hundred millions 
of Hindoos; colonise the islands of the Pacific; and 
build up a new empire in Australia. The Slavonic 
races, which in the middle ages were absorbed, 
denationalised, and repelled by the Germans, Hun- 
garians, and ‘Turks, are now expanding on an equally 
grand scale with the Anglo-Saxons: they are under- 


Siberia; and they overawe by force of arms the Circas- 
sian and Turkoman tribes on the Caspian, the Aral, 
and Baikal. 
the Amoor, but lately independent in their course, 
have become Russian. The distance which intervenes 
between the Anglo-Saxon settlements and the great 
Slavic Empire, narrows day by day; and the fateful 
conflict of the two races—far more important than the 
present one in the Crimea, which is only its fore- 
runner—-can scarcely be deferred longer than till the 
end of this century. But the Anglo-Saxons expand 
only as a race, not as an empire. ‘They like self- 
government and provincial independence, and therefore 
have already split into two great nations, and may 
soon originate many more empires. At least, there 
is scarcely an Englishman to be found who would 
believe that the English colonies must continue 


to maintain the loose Union of their States, they still 
feel that the time may soon come when the coast of 
the Pacific and the plateau of the Rocky Mountains 
and Cordilleras—that is to say, the whole continent 
not drained and connected by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries—will form a federation of their own. 

The Slavonic races, on the contrary, have a greater 
tendency to cohesion, and may soon be absorbed by 
the most powerful of their kin—the Muscovite. Yet 
even now, when several of the smaller Slavonic 
nationalities have become extinct, the race is still 
divided into five branches, all different from one 
another—the Bohemian, the Pole, the Muscovite, the 
Cossack, and the Servian. The Bohemians and Poles 
are a fair and handsome race, higher in civilisation 
than their kin in the north-east and in the south; but 
their star is waning. The Bohemians, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries a leading nation among the 


continentals, with a flourishing literature and developed | 


industry, were, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
crushed by the Germans, and especially the Austrian 
princes, during the deadly conflict in which they were 
involved, because they upheld the pure tenets of the 
church, reformed first by Huss, and then by Luther. 
The Poles maintained their power for one century 
longer; but from the day that King John Sobieski 
subordinated the Polish interests to his religious 
enthusiasm, and saved Vienna from the Turks, the 


neighbouring German and Muscovite emperors and | 


kings encroached upon the territory of Poland until 
it fell, though not ingloriously, by the treachery of 
Frederic the Great of Prussia, of Maria-Theresa, 
the well-beloved of Austria, and of Catharine, the 
philosopher of Russia. The Muscovites are likewise 
fair-haired, but their up-turned nose is an evidence 
of their partially Mongol blood. The aquiline and 
straight noses of the Fins, Germans, and Greeks, have 


ja peculiar charm in Muscovite society, and explain 


to some degree the universal success of foreign 
adventurers in St Petersburg. In fact, the two great 
political parties at the Russian court, headed by Count 
Nesselrode and Prince Menschikoff—one wishing to 
extend the empire by diplomacy and cunning, the 
other by war and threats—are but the parties of the 
straight and long, of short and upturned noses. 
However, though the short nose cocks itself up 
against the long nose, the Muscovite is not at all 
exclusive. Whoever speaks the Slavonic dialect, is 


a brother to him, if he has no objection to adhere to | 


the great Russian Empire, to forget his provincial 
existence, and promote the extension of the Muscovite 


or Panslavic power. As long as the Emperor Alexander 


believed that the Poles might be induced to give up 


mining the Turkish and Persian empires; they are | their old traditions and national policy, he bestowed 
silently filling the southern and more genial portion of | every favour on them, and was proud of their talents. 


Prince Czartoryski became minister; and the czar, in 
} one of his proclamations, mentioned with exultation 


The Kuban, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and | the approaching union of the Slavonians, with the white 


double-headed eagle as their symbol—a combination of 
| the Russian and Polish arms. But the Poles did not 
wish to join the German straight noses, and to share in 
| the rule of the Russian short noses; they never con- 
| cealed their desire to become again a member of the 
| western family of nations; they strove for liberty, 
aes for the empire, and therefore they were doomed 
| to oppression and political slavery. They had to 
| submit to the same fate as the Bohemians, their 
next of kin; the languages of these two being as 
closely related to one another as the Provencal is 
to the French. The Bohemian can understand the 
Pole, the only difference between them being, that the 
Polish is a soft language with short accents, while the 
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Bohemian delights in an accumulation of harsh and 
sibilant consonants, suppressing the vowels as far as | 
possible. ‘The Germans often taunt the Bohemians 
on account of their hard words, and like to relate the 
anecdote of Pope Leon XII., who was wont to visit 
the spas of Carlsbad on account of his health, and as 
a scholar began to study the geography of Bohemia, 


until, on the map, he reached the station called 
Strzdokluk. Trying to pronounce this name, his 


Italian tongue was dislocated, and his holiness was 
choked. 

The Russians do not understand the Poles: the 
difference between the two languages is about the 
same as between the Dutch and German. But they 
easily understand the Servian, and all the Southern 
Slavonians, from whom they are divided by the 
intervening nations of the Wallachs and Hungarians, 
who always were the material obstacle to the union 
of the Northern and Southern Slavonic races, and, | 
therefore, could not but be the natural enemies of 
the czar. 

The Slavonians of the south differ much from those 
of the north. The former are one of the handsomest 
populations of Europe. Tall and well built, with | 
aquiline noses, jet-black hair, and energetic eyes, they | 
would long ago have become the masters of South- | 
eastern Europe were they not lazy, and addicted to | 
drunkenness and to plunder. It is principally among 
the Serbs, the Montenegrins, and the Albanians, that 
these characteristics are fully developed ; the Croats | 
and Bosniaks are less handsome, and more industrious ; 
and they do not rob, although they have an insurmount- 
able propensity for stealing. ‘The Slavonic inhabitants | 
of the coast, the Bouchese of Cattaro, the Morlaks of 
Dalmatia, are the most hardy and trustworthy sailors | 
of the Mediterranean. When under the sway of Venice, | 
the inhabitants of the village and district of Peristo | 
had the privilege of serving always in the admirai’s | 
ship, and protecting his flag; until after their losses in | 
the murderous battle of Lepanto, in order to protect | 
them from being utterly destroyed by their own gal- | 
lantry, the senate deprived them of a right which they | 
had regarded as the highest honour. 

The educated classes among the Croats, who up to | 
the year 1825 were always united in interest with the 
Hungarians, began with the accession of the Czar | 
Nicholas to the throne to dream of 2 great Southern | 
Slavonic empire, comprising Croatia, Slavonia, Dal- | 
matia, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Albania, and Mace- | 
donia, ruling over the Wallachs and Moldavians, and | 
especially over the Osmanlis. The Croat aristocracy— | 
probably the poorest in Europe—believed that the 
lion’s share might be theirs in this novel empire, 
amidst the illiterate bulk of the other South Slavonic 
races, 

The scheme was supported by young Croat enthusi- | 
asts, by some Servian priests, and by the emperor of | 
Russia. The first Croatian press was a present of the 
ezar to Louis Gay, the leader of the movement. The | 
court of Vienna and the Hungarians opposed it; but 
soon after, about 1840, the Austrian policy suddenly 
changed; and the Croats and Servians were upheld | 
and courted as a check against the liberal turn of | 
the public mind in Hungary, which at that time began 
to make great strides in literature, industry, and | 
commerce, and was aware of the national importance | 
and weight. Still, in spite of court patronage and | 
national energy, the hope of union soon decreased 
in Croatia, there being a stubborn fact in their way 
which defeated all the attempts of Louis Gay and 
his friends. The Croats, Dalmatians, and Bosniaks, 
are bigoted Roman Catholics; the Servians, Monte- 
negrins, and Bulgarians, belong to the Greek Oriental | 
Church, and call themselves orthodox. But perhaps 
even this difficulty might have been overcome in 
the course of time, had there existed facilities for | 


| song. 


fair discussion; but there were none, although the 
contending parties speak dialects so nearly akin that 
they can understand one another. But the Croats 
and Dalmatians make use cf the round Latin alphabet, 
while the Servians and Bulgarians adhere to their 
printed Cyrillic (Russian) letters. The Servian cannot 
read the Croat publications, nor can the Croat peruse 
the papers printed in Servia. ‘There was no possibility 
of coming to an understanding in this respect, each 
nation holding by its ancestral alphabet with a tenacity 
which baffled the enthusiasm of young Croatia and the 
diplomacy of the Russian agents. Lven in 1848-49, 
when Croats and Servians made war against Hungary, 
they never could be induced to co-operate with one 
another; they fought for the same object, but sepa- 
rately ; and it became evident, that the opposition of 
the round Latin alphabet to the printed Russian 
letters defeated the scheme of a South Slavonic 
empire. 


THE POETRY OF R. MONCKTON MILNES. 


Tere are readers of poetry to whose taste it is indis- 
pensable that the poet should be all passion, and should 
avoid reflection with scrupulous aversion. They are for 
a maximum of the sensational, the eventful, the exciting ; 
but if the reflective is to be introduced at all, they pray 
for a minimum of that. You may drench them, if you 
please, with stimulants of treble X power ; but sedatives 
you must administer only in a globular dose, in driblets 
of homeopathic quantity, and most diluted quality. 
Byron’s Corsair scenes they can delight in; Scott’s 
battle me!ées and weird metrical tales they can get by 
heart; but Wordsworth’s philosophic meditations, or 
Henry Taylor's pensive moods, they cannot away with. 
To such readers, the poetry of Mr Monckton Milnes is, 
in effect, no poetry at all. 

It is not our cue to revive the much-vexed question 
of strife between the sensational and the meditative, 
between the passionate and the reflective schools of 
We will go along with the petitioners for 
action and passion, in their admiration of the poets 
they chiefly affect; yet will we claim a right to 
apply the consecrated title of poet to such a man as 
Wordsworth, and of poetry to such verses as those 
of Richard Monckton Milnes. ‘This premised, we 
readily allow that the latter gentleman would come 
nearer to our ideal of poetical genius, and would be 
not only more widely honoured in his vocation but 
more loyal to its behests, were his reflective tendencies 
Jess ‘pronounced,’ and his records of the emotional 
and the impulsive more frequent and emphatic. His 


| narrative, it has been objected—and the objection is 


valid—is wanting in rapidity and action; there is 
a monotony and sluggishness about it; the train by 
which we travel on his line is never an express-train ; 
the stations at which he pauses so many, as to 
make impatient souls denounce the whole thing as 
stationary. The late D. M. Moir expressed, probably, 
the judgment of the many when, in ascribing to this 
poet very considerable elegance and taste, ‘a philosophic 
sentiment and a graceful tenderness,’ he remarked the 
deficiency in individuality and power, and defined his 
characteristic to consist in the pervading element of 
repose. ‘His sunset has no clouds, and his morning 
no breeze. From his lack of constructiveness and 
dramatic passion, he appears to most advantage in his 
serious, his sentimental, and descriptive sketches, many 
of which are fine and striking, although he often mars 
the general effect by unnecessary analysis.’ Mr Milnes 
has propounded his views of the poet’s vocation, in a 
passage which contends that to interest or benefit us, 
poetry must be reflective, sentimental, subjective ; 
must accord with the conscious, analytical spirit of 
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| and passion, as the same Bon Gaultier has said, are 


present men; must be deeper than description, more 
lasting than passion, more earnest than pleasure; and 
must help the mind of man out of the struggles and 
entanglements of life. Bon Gaultier has seized upon 
this passage in one of his shrewd and vivacious 
criticisms, and while assenting to the power and privi- 
lege thus ascribed to poetry, of helping the mind of 
man out of life’s labyrinthine trials, has reminded the 
poet that it does so, ‘precisely because it is vivid in 
description, profound in passion, and productive of 
earnest enjoyment’—which qualities when it wants, it 
is naught.. For it is not, argues the critic, by putting 
sage aphorisms, or the ‘solemn facts of truth,’ into 
smooth couplets, that any writer will help the mind of 
man out of these entanglements and struggles. ‘We 
have too much reflection, and too many facts, thrust 
upon us every day of our lives. What we want is 
imagination and impulse.’ With this will cordially 
agree all those who believe, with the critic, that 
Milnes’s principle in poetry is a bad one—that his 
grand mistake is the making reflection predominate 
over passion; that we do not, in fine, go to poetry 
either for our facts or our metaphysics, but to hear the 
voice of the ‘heart speaking out in the language of 
universal truth,’ and ‘interfusing the inanimate objects 
of nature with its own stirring life-blood.’ Give us 
more of the objective, urge the readers of this subjec- 
tive school of song; be less self-conscious, and throw 
yourself more simply and heartily into the matter of 
your verse, not as a philosopher, but as a minstrel— 
not as an anatomist with his dissecting tools, but as a 
poet, generous, and fervid, and single-cyed: analysis is | 
excellent in its way, but poetry is out of its way, and 
shrivels up beneath its coldly glittering eye. Beauty | 


like love in the beautiful fable of Apuleius: they die 
under the scrutiny of prying eyes. 

There are a few of Mr Milnes’s earliest verses, 
belonging to the collection entitled Poems of Many 
Years, which have secured no inconsiderable degree or 
narrow range of public favour. Foremost among these 
may be named ‘The Men of Old’—wherein it is finely | 
told how to the simple and strong spirits of olden time, | 
‘great thoughts, great feelings came,’ ‘like instincts, 
unawares,’ and life was a battle whose scheme and | 
scope they little cared to know, content to fight the | 
good fight, and cope, each as best he could, with his | 
confronting foeman :— 


Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play. 


And what if nature's fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swooned 
To watch the misery there— 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea. 


It is this very spirit of the simple and the uncon- 
scious—-it is this very absence of the self-occupied 
and the minutely reflective, thus hailed and honoured 
in the men of yore, those 


Sound healthy children of the God of heaven, 


which is considered the great desideratum in our poet 
himself. To the same group belong the pleasing 
stanzas called ‘The Long-Ago,’ a retrospective reverie, 
tender and true; ‘The Flight of Youth,’ a monody, 
pathetic, as befits the theme, but no mere languishing 
utterance of sickly regrets; ‘ The Lay of the Humble,’ 
melodiously warbled by one who can find more than 
consolation for the oppressor’s scorn and proud man’s 
contumely in the sympathies of nature, and who is so 


happily prompt to count up the privileges rather than 
to brood over the penalties of his lowly lot: 


*Tis true, I am hard buffeted, 
Though few can be my foes, 

Harsh words fall heavy on my head, 
And unresisted blows; 

But then I think, ‘ had I been born— 
Hot spirit—sturdy frame— 

And passion prompt to follow scorn— 
I might have done the same.’ 


To me men are for what they are, 
They wear no masks with me; 
I never sickened at the jar 
Of ill-tuned flattery ; 
I never mourned affections lent 
In folly or in blindness ; 
The kindness that on me is spent, 
Is pure, unasking, kindness. 
* * * * 
I almost fancy that the more 
I am cast out from men, 
Nature has made me of her store 
A worthier denizen ; 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown up so wild— 
As if the being parentless 
Made me the more her child— 


For the singer can exultingly record his loving sense 
of music in the rustling of the grass-blades, and 


| enjoyment of the breeze in fellowship with flowers, 


and ‘light shrubs, and poplars tall,’ and his glad 
remembrance of his first vision of the great blue sea— 


It was no stranger-face that burst 
Its terror upon me ; 

My heart began, from the first glance, 
Hlis solemn pulse to follow, 

I danced with every billow’s dance, 
And shouted to their hollo. 


A fine sympathy with the beatings of the heart in 
men of low estate, and an eager recognition of the 
lofty and the noble in souls engirt by hard circum- 
stances and hampering conditions, is an ever-prominent 
feature in the poetry of Milnes. A tone of generous 
humanity, which reckons nothing human as alien from 
itself, and which is always bent on descrying the 
latent potentiality through the conventional over- 
growth, runs through all his verses. Moral earnestness, 
a contempt of di/ettante existence, a reverent conviction 
—strong, and practical, and energising—of the serious- 
ness of life, its grave responsibilities, and its grand but 
fleeting possibilities, pervade and ennoble his song. 
His openness of eye and of heart to the sufferings or 
the wrongs of ‘those who have none to help them,’ is 
genuine, and constantly finds expression, incidental or 
direct. Take the following lines as an example of this 
reflective moral strain, so characteristic of his Muse :— 


When Fancy will continually rehearse 

Some painful scene once present to the eye, 
*Tis well to mould it into gentle verse, 

That jt may lighter on the spirit lie. 


Home yestern eve I wearily returned, 

Though bright my morning mood, and short my way, 
But sad experience in one moment earned, 

Can crush the heapt enjoyments of the day. 


Passing the corner of a populous street, 
I markt a girl whose wont it was to stand, 
With pallid cheek, torn gown, and naked feet, 
And bunches of fresh violets in each hand. 


There her small commerce in the chill March weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild; 

It was a frightful thought to set together 
Those blooming blossoms and that fading child ! 
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Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth 
On life’s wild waste to struggle as it can! 


To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing memories and inspiring glee, 
While meanest images alone are hers, 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 


Think, after all this lapse of hungry hours, 
In the disfurnisht chamber of dim cold, 
How she must loathe the very smiling flowers 

That on the squalid table lie unsold! 


Rest on your woodland banks, and wither there, 
Sweet preluders of spring! far better so, 

Than live misused to fill the grasp of Care, 
And serve the piteous purposes of Wo. 


Ye are no longer nature’s gracious gift, 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 
But a most bitter irony to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore. 


The kindly nature of the man is patent to all his 
readers, and very winning to those who read him 
lovingly. ‘It is impossible,’ said his friend John 
Sterling, ‘for those who know him well not to like 
him.’ ‘Our excellent Richard,’ adds Sterling’s last 
biographer [Carlyle], ‘whom all men know, and truly 
whom none can know well without even doing as 
Sterling says. We might multiply specimens of that 
philanthropic earnestness and compassionate sympathy 
to which we have referred ; but space is not the most 
pliable of conditions. Add, however, the following 
glowing lines from the Poems of Many Years :— 


A sense of an earnest will 
To help the lowly living, 
And a terrible heart-thrill, 
If you have no power of giving : 
An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless: 
The world is wide—these things are small, 
They may be nothing—but they are all. 


A stanza worthy of him whose philosophy it is, that 
‘a man’s best things are nearest him, lie close about 
his feet;’ and who has few rivals in the art of illus- 
trating the delicate traits of man’s heart of hearts— 
its shy retreats, its inner recesses, the hiding-places of 
its hopes, and yearnings, and aspirations. 

There is the contagious warmth of Barry Cornwall’s 
most cordial manner in the next little excerpt, in which 
metre and meaning, rhyme and reason, pull so well 
together, in right cheery concord: 


My own friend, my old friend! 
Time ’s a soldier bold, friend ! 
Of his lofty prowess 

Many a tale is told, friend ! 
Nations are his puppets, 

To be bought and sold, friend! 
He can mock the conqueror, 
Raze his strongest hold, friend ! 
Fool the stern philosopher, 
Win the miser’s gold, friend! 
But though early nature 

Has so frail a mould, friend! 
What the tyrant cannot do, 

Is to make us cold, friend! 


In this vein, the poet is rather more engaging than 
when giving way to that analytical tendency which 
sometimes comes over him, and overcomes him—or that 
license of prosaic platitude in which he ever and anon 
indulges himself more than need be. A malicious critic, 


who seems to think that Mr Milnes, in offering the 
public his Palm Leaves, was only palming sloe-leaves 
upon them, ‘cold as a coquette, and matter-of-fact as 
an apple-dumpling,’ has said: ‘I’ll rhyme you so by 
the ell’—more plausibly, as well as more modestly, than 
Mr Wakley, who, in quoting Wordsworth’s ‘ Louisa’ 
to Her Majesty’s Commons, declared his readiness to 
do that sort of thing ‘by the mile ;’ and in testimony 
of his faculty in the ell-measure, the aforesaid scoffer 
has indited what he considers a rather close imitation 
of Milnes, when Milnes is most literally prosaic, as 
thus: 


Sam Rogers kept a shop in Regent Street, 
And dealt extensively in sugar-candy, 
Where of a forenoon people came to eat 
Mince-pies, and wash them down with cherry-brandy. 


But it is too bad to judge, as some sweeping censors 
do, of the poetical powers of Monckton Milnes by his 
occasional addiction to prosing. If some of these 
Palm Leaves are faded, scentless, withered things, there 
are others fresh with the dew of the East, which is the 
dew of the morning. We may take exception to the 
pictures he gives of woman’s life in its Eastern phases ; 
but what pleasant touches there are in some of them— 
what warm, yet chastened colouring! Take a fragment 
from his sketch of the Harem, or Hareem, as he is 
careful to spell it: 


Behind the veil, where depth is traced 
By many a complicated line— 
Behind the lattice closely laced 
With filigree of choice design— 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 
Where stranger face can ne’er surprise— 
That inner world her all-in-all, 
The Eastern woman lives and dies. 


Husband and children round her draw 
The narrow circle where she rests ; 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests ; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth, 


Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves— 
She lives a kind of fairy life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Tnconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 


Who, after pondering these lines, and others—not so 


rare, after all—like these, shall persist in saying, that | 
Milnes is incorrigibly and exclusively matter-of-fact, 
and lacks the one thing needful to poetry—poetical 
feeling? We should like to see the plodding prosaist 
who could ‘rhyme by the ell,’ or by any other measure, 
such picturesque verses as those just cited, equally 
graphic, suggestive, and calmly beautiful—or others 
similarly descriptive of the better, perhaps ideal phase, 
of Oriental womanhood— 


An idol in a secret shrine, 
Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine. 
And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 
And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 


These Palm Leaves we evidently owe, in some 
measure, to the example set by Goethe, in his West- 
Oestlicher Divan, of composing poems in as much of 
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the Eastern spirit as may be caught by a poet, inured 
to the modes of thought, and proud of the essential 
distinctions of the West. The thoughts of men tend 
westward, these verses remind us, but the orbs of 
heaven roll eastward, and, therefore, 


Let the poet, nature-driven, wander eastward now and then ; 


and there 


—— The calm of life comparing with his Europe’s 
busy fate, 

Let him gladly homeward faring, learn to labour and to 
wait. 


It were perhaps a sin of omission, did we omit from 
even this brief notice some example, however scant in 
its proportions, of that more purely meditative and 
‘high contemplative’ style which characterises a large 
portion of the poetry of Milnes. To select an illus- 
tration at once compatible with the motive of selec- 
tion, and with the exigencics of limited space, is not 
easy ; but the following significant little series of 


| 
| 


| 


couplets on Loss and Gain, will probably serve our | 


turn in both particulars: its brevity is unexceptionable, 


and, as an exemplification of its maker’s matter and | 


manner, it is almost perfect. With it we conclude— 
first, however, suggesting that the reader who never 
reads a thing twice, should not read this even once, 
but skip it altogether: many of this poet’s poemetti 
require a second perusal, this one will repay it. 


Myriad roses, unregretted, perish in their vernal bloom, 
That the essence of their sweetness once your beauty may 
perfume. 


Myriad veins of richest life-blood empty forth their 
priceless worth, 
To exalt one will imperial over spacious realms of earth. 


Myriad hearts are pained and broken, that one poet may 
be taught 
To discern the shapes of passion, and describe them as he 
ought. 
Myriad minds of heavenly temper pass as passes moon 
or star, 
That one philosophic spirit may ascend the solar car. 


Sacrifice and self-devotion hallow earth and fill the skies, 
And the meanest life is sacred whence the highest may 
arise! 
Remember, gentle reader, the prescribed da capo. 


THE RIVAL MINISTERS. 


Tw one of the Mohammedan kingdoms of India, there 


was a sultan who had two ministers, one of whom he | 


called his Vizier, and the other his Keeper of the Great 
Seal. Between these two statesmen there existed a 
feud, which originated in they knew not what, and was 
probably traceable to the natural dissimilarity of their 
characters. But their antipathy was not the less real, 
that it admitted of no satisfactory explanation. The 
principal aim of their whole lives appeared to be, not so 
much to serve their master, or even to advance their 
own interests, as to effect by any means, fair or foul, each 
other’s ruin. To accomplish this, they laboured inces- 
santly, though compelled, by the dutics of their situa- 
tions, to adopt, when in the presence, or even generally 
in the sight of the world, a friendly or at least a 
courteous manner. 

It happened that the keeper of the seal possessed, on 
the banks of the river, a mansion of great magnificence, 
surrounded with gardens, in which were found ponds, 
fountains, and picturesque kiosks. Here the minister 
and his family, which was extremely numerous, 


enjoyed themselves in the cool of the evening, especially 
during that season of the year in which the nightingale 
delights to pour its thrilling music upon the breeze. 
They would then order fruits and sweetmeats and 
delicious sherbets to be brought forth, and prolong 
their simple pleasures sometimes till late in the night. 
When the ladies were absent, their place was supplied 
by a young Persian secretary, whose studies were 
serious beyond his age; since he united to an extensive 
knowledge of business some familiarities with the 
doctrines of the philosophers, the works of great poets, 
and the sayings of wise men. From his conversation, 
the keeper of the seal himself consented to derive not 
only amusement but instruction. This he was frank 
enough to acknowledge, so that by degrees the Persian 
secretary became necessary to him, and from a depen- 
dent was converted into an intimate associate and 
friend. 

There was an cxtraordinary anomaly in the duties of 
the seal-keeper. He was to the sultan what we should 
call a chancellor of the Exchequer, since he managed 
the finances, regulated receipts and expenditure, and 
whatever else appertained to that department. Besides 
this, it belonged to him to watch over the progress of 
trade and industry; so as at all times to be able to foresee 
what was likely to be the state of the Treasury at any 
given time. As the prince was a man of sense and 
judgment, he set a proper value upon this minister, 
whose name was Abou Meidau. 


Ibn Tarak, the vizier, was understood to exercise a | 


superintendence over all his colleagues, and to be most 
thoroughly in the confidence of the monarch. Yet, as 
evil fortune would have it, he was crafty and malicious ; 
full of envy towards all men, but more especially 
towards Abou Meidau, whom he would gladly have 
destroyed utterly, or, failing in this, would have reduced 
to the condition of a pike-bearer, or a slave, or a water- 
carrier in the streets. The house in which he dwelt 
stood at no great distance from that of his rival. As 
might have been expected, it was very spacious: but 
instead of standing in the midst of pleasant grounds, it 
looked on all sides into gloomy courts, where slaves 
were perpetually at work, ministering to the wants, real 
or imaginary, of their terrible master. The lofty walls 
re-echoed frequently the sound of the lash, or the 
cries of some poor wretch under punishment. Other- 
wise, there was very little noise. The domestics 
walked to and fro in silence, apprehensive lest by some 
unguarded word they might incur the displeasure 
of Ibn Tarak, who appeared to have ears everywhere, 
to overhear whatever was calculated to excite his 
anger. 

It will readily be supposed that Abou Meidau, 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of his enemy, 
did not sleep on a bed of roses. Every morning, when 
he repaired to the dewan, he mentally girded up his 
loins, to combat with the fate which constantly menaced 
him. The sultan, though able and experienced, was 
still susceptible of being biased by false representa- 


tions; and it was not unknown to Abou Meidau, that his | 


rival’s eloquence was fully equal to his wickedness, and 
that there was, consequently, no scheme too atrocious 
for him to form, or too monstrous for him to render 
probable. Again and again he had escaped narrowly 
from the snares laid for him by this redoubtable man. 
He had owed his safety, however, less to his own 
unimpeachable honesty, than to the prince’s quickness 
in recognising it ; but who could answer for the per- 
petual rectitude of the monarch’s judgment, for his 
equability of temper, or even for his inclination to 
be just and equitable? Might not Ibn Tarak take 
advantage of some moment of ill-humour, to direct 
against him the bolts of the royal displeasure,’ when 
it would perhaps be impossible for him to obtain time 
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to make clear his innocence, so that his ruin might be 
consummated irrevocably ? 

In Ibn Tarak’s service there was a man who 
performed the various offices of secretary, spy, and 
assassin, and seemed to derive all the happiness of his 
life from acts of villainy. He was, to all appearance, 
of no particular age; yet the flashing of his eyes, and 
the vigour of his frame, proved him to be still young. 
He flitted about the palace like a shadow; he pryed 
into every man’s affairs. Some persons he ruined; 
others, he exposed to torture and death; and occasion- 
ally, it was believed, acted as their executioner. His 
presence excited terror wherever he went, because 
generally observed to be the forerunner of loss or 
misfortune. 

This individual was one morning beheld by Hussein, 
the Persian secretary, passing rapidly along the wall 
of Abou Meidau’s garden, to which he had evidently 
effected a clandestine entrance. Notwithstanding his 
disastrous character, the young man gave him chase, 
but to no purpose; for he effected his escape among 
the groves and thickets, without affording any clue to 
the means or manner of his exit. When this fact was 
communicated to Abou Meidau, he went instinctively 
to the casket containing the sultan’s great seal, 
trembling violently all the while, as the loss of it, he 
knew, would cost him his life—this having been the 
penalty, from time immemorial, attached to such 
criminal negligence. Great, therefore, was his joy on 
unlocking the casket, to find the fearful bawble there. 
He now took fresh precautions; locked the casket in 
a strong cabinet, which was again secured by two keys, 
which he wore night and day at his girdle, together 
with that of the room in which it stood. Still, knowing 
the boldness and ingenuity of the vizier and his 
agent, he was very far from feeling secure, so that his 
days became imbittered; and he would gladly, if he 
could, have effected his escape from the country, that 
he might live in peace even in the most humble 
situation that might be allotted him in some foreign 
land. 

While in this state of mind, a letter was delivered 
to him by one of his slaves, who could give no account 
of the messenger that had brought it. But its contents 
proved a fresh cause of perturbation. The writer, in 
a most friendly tone, warned him to beware of his 
secretary Hussein, who, he said, had been seen in 
secret consultation at night with the infamous agent 
of Ibn Tarak. ‘Their place of meeting was named, and 
some of the very words that had passed between them 
were repeated. The keeper of the seal, though full 
of wisdom and discrimination, felt a little staggered 
by this statement, though not corroborated by the 
signature of any name. He said to himself, however: 
‘The young man has hitherto served me faithfully, 
and God is great. I will lay aside this letter, and trust 
myself in the hands of destiny. Verily, it is better to 
suffer death, than to live always in fear, and put no 
faith in any of the creatures of God.’ 

He therefore determined to conceal this matter 
from Hussein, and to live with him, as before, on terms 
of the most intimate friendship and confidence. Never- 
theless, doubts from time to time projected themselves 
into his mind respecting the prudence of this course. 
He fancied, too—though it might be no more than 
fancy—that his secretary was more frequently than 
usual moody and abstracted ; that he had acquired a 
taste for meditation and lonely walks; that he loved 
to remain in the garden late at night, though always 
found within call when wanted. 

One evening, while sitting with Hussein in a bower, 
discussing confidentially state matters of the deepest 
importance, he appeared to have forgotten the lapse of 
time, until the moonbeams, streaming in upon them, 
shewed clearly that it was night. Looking up suddenly, 
Abou Meidau observed the figure of a man gliding past, 


and was upon the point of uttering an exclamation, 
when Hussein, with apparent unconcern, requested his 
master’s permission to walk forth into the garden for 
a brief space, saying that he would presently return. 
Suspicion now darted through Abou Meidau’s mind 
like an arrow; he bade the young man go, but deter- 
mined to follow and watch him. In the opening of a 
distant alley, he once more caught a glimpse of the 
figure he had seen before, and his heart sickened within 
him as he beheld Hussein, who believed himself to be 
unnoticed, hastening rapidly in that direction. 

‘Verily,’ exclaimed the keeper of the seal, ‘there is 
no strength or power but in God! We are all weak 
and frail; and it is time for me to be on my guard, 
even against him whom I had begun to love as a son.’ 

Hussein was absent much longer than seemed neces- 
sary ; and when he did return, he appeared to be ina 
state of great excitement. His manner was hurried. 
his thoughts distracted and confused, and his language 
so broken and abrupt, that his master became truly 
alarmed ; yet he determined to preserve silence, since 
if treachery were designed, he knew not how to guard 
himself against it. Many and many had been the friends 
he had chosen for himself; but they had all disappointed 
him—some through weakness, some through idle- 
ness, some through vice. Hussein only had hitherto 
afforded him full satisfaction; and his intention was 
to admit him into his family, by bestowing on him 
the hand of his eldest daughter, and thus converting 
friendship into the closest relationship. To be betrayed 
by such a one, would indeed be a bitter calamity. But 
why should he anticipate any such misfortune? The 
circumstances which had given birth to his fears, were 
perfectly explicable upon other grounds; and by the 
exercise of an ingenuity common to persons in extra- 
ordinary difficulties, he became once more partially 
persuaded of his secretary’s innocence; yet he could 
not altogether emerge from the cloud of doubts and 
forebodings which had for some time been gathering 
around him. In his turn, therefore, he became taci- 
turn, disturbed in his demeanour, almost peevish. 
With minds equally unhinged and distempered, they 
both returned to the house. 

When the minister of finance retired to his harem, 
his looks were so discomposed and gloomy, that his 
wife and daughters could not refrain from taking notice 
of them. They inquired, therefore, into the cause of 
his sorrow, and attempted by kindness to soothe and 
console him; but he said: ‘I am sick at heart. The 
wickedness of Ibn Tarak, and ’—he was about to say 
the treachery of Hussein, but he checked the word on 
his lips, and finished the sentence differently —‘ and the 
net-work of perfidy he has woven about me, disturb 
the serenity of my soul. Verily, I am weary of all 
things—the sun and the moon, and whatever else 
exists in the universe, except you, O my wife and 
children !” 

‘ Nay, father,’ exclaimed Perizade, his eldest 
daughter, ‘ but you surely except Hussein also?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered Abou Meidau; ‘ you say right, 
my child, for surely he is honest—surely, surely. It 
cannot be that he has been corrupted by the gold or 
promises of Ibn Tarak.’ 

As he pronounced these words, a fearful thought 
stung him like a serpent; and springing from the divan 
with most unbecoming haste and eagerness, he snatched 
up a lamp, and leaving his family in the greatest con- 
sternation, rushed out of the apartment. Withheld 
by the manners of their country, the ladies dared not 
follow him, but remained where they were, lost in 
terror and amazement. Abou Meidau himself, as he 
moved hurriedly along galleries and corridors, might 
be said to be in a state of agony. The axe of the 
executioner appeared to be descending on his neck. 
He had come to the full conviction, that the great seal 
had been stolen; that the days of his life were fast 
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| drawing to a close; that before another revolution of 
{the sun should be completed, his children would be 
| fatherless, and his wife a widow. He felt at that 
|moment the full horror of despotism. The lamp 
} trembled in his hand; his heart beat violently ; his 
| temples burned; and before he had reached the fatal 
| chamber, he was as one in a raging fever. But when 
|he had arrived at the door, he found it locked, pre- 
| cisely as he had left it, which a little calmed his 
perturbation. He entered, therefore, and turning 
round, fastened himself in, as if he dreaded the instant 
| employment of violence, and hastening to the cabinet, 
opened it with faltering hands. There lay the casket ; 
but for a moment his courage failed him, so that he 
could not insert the key. At length, however, more 
dead than alive, he succeeded in unlocking it; and, 
behold, the seal was gone! 

It would be impossible to describe the sensations, 
the fears, the anguish, that the unhappy statesman 
now experienced. None but those who have served 
an Oriental despot, can by the utmost force of 
imagination place himself in his dreadful situation. 


The powers of his mind appeared to be annihilated ; | 
and in a state of absolute stupor, he sank upon the | 


floor. 


this torturing exigency? He ran over the names of 
all his acquaintances, and friends, and neighbours, ' 
but felt no inclination to lay his case before any 
one of them. Unaccustomed to be placed in great 
dangers, they would almost necessarily be ignorant 
of the course proper to be pursued by a man in a 
position so perilous as his. Besides, could he place 
full reliance upon their secrecy? Might they not 
fly to his great enemy, and, through the hope of 
reward or promotion, be tempted to betray him. 

At length his thoughts, after much wandering, 
collected themselves, as it were, in one mass, and 
moved in the direction of his youthful secretary. 
Wise above his years, he knew him to be; but had he 
not of late had good reasons to doubt his fidelity? 
What reasons? He examined them all, one after 
another; and as he did so, they appeared to vanish, 
while the love and affection he had long felt for him 
revived in all their force. His mind was made up. 
This was his only chance; and he determined, therefore, | 
to proceed at once to Hussein’s chamber, and open 
his heart to him, whether the result of the proceeding 
should be life or death. | 

Abou Meidau had to traverse nearly the whole extent 


But by degrees his self-command in some | of his palace in order to reach the chamber of his 


degree returned, and he arose and paced to and | secretary, which branched off from the library, and 


fro through the apartment, revolving various plans 
time he resolved to disguise 
himself, and while the darkness yet permitted, to 
effect his exit from the city, and fly to the mountains. 
Then came the recollection that he could not take 
along with him his wife and children; and though 
he knew there was nothing to fear for them, the idea 
of parting was more than he could endure. Then 
he thought of proceeding early in the morning to the 
dewan, and throwing himself at the sultan’s feet, to 
relate what had happened, and sue for mercy; but 
he remembered that the hateful Ibn Tarak would be 
there, to pervert the royal mind, and intercept his 
clemency. In fact, he could not doubt that the 
ferocious vizier would bring against him the darkest 
and most fearful accusations, to which the prince in 
his anger would probably give credit, so that the 
fatal blow would be struck before the salutary in- 
fluence of reflection could come to his aid. What now, 
therefore, could he do? It is seldom that a courtier 
has many friends; and Abou Meidau, who deserved 
to enjoy this blessing, had not yet found even the 
semblance of it, save in the Persian Hussein, upon 
whom late events had compelled him to cast the 
glances of distrust. 

Everybody must have made the discovery, that in 
states of great mental anxiety, nature, with all her 
majesty and beauty, produces but very slight effect 
upon the feelings. The storm then raging within, 
prevents all communication between the inner and 
the outer world. A vast creation of evil appears to 
develop itself before the soul, which, excited into 
preternatural activity, puts forth all its strength in 
the conflict with invisible, and too often irresistible 
powers. By degrees, however, the very violence of 
the struggle, by leading to exhaustion, produces a 
calm. The soft sweet breeze blowing in at the open 
window, the streaming moonlight, the gentle rustling 
of the leaves, and above all, the song of the nightingale 
—always loudest at the dark hush of midnight—awak- 
ened Abou Mejjlau to something like consciousness. 
He began to reflect like a man upon the situation of his 
affairs. It was obviously not a time for procrastina- 
tion, or delay, or indecision, but for the most resolute 
action. In a few hours, those mighty hosts of stars 
would vanish before the rising sun, and it would 
be his duty to repair to the dewan, where, the moment 
he entered, he might be required to produce the great 
seal, and by acknowledging the loss of it, encounter 
death. Was there no one whom he could consult in 


overlooked the eastern wing of the garden. As he 
passed from chamber to chamber, and beheld the riches 
he had collected—the magnificent furniture, the costly 
hangings, the mirrors, the fretted ceilings-—-he seemed 
for the first time to appreciate all their beauty. Then 
he glanced at the door leading into the harem, and an 
infinitely keener pang shook his frame. But there was 
now no time to indulge in affection or regret; the 
last moments of his life might, for aught he knew, be 
speeding by, and it behoved him to take counsel of his 
only friend before it should be too late. | 
He found the door of Hussein’s chamber half open, 
and the young man himself plunged in deep repose on | 
adivan. He shook him gently, and he awoke and sat 
upright, and inquired of his master what evil thing had 
befallen, for he saw clearly by the expression of his 
face that he had been overtaken by some great cala- | 
mity. Abou Meidau then explained what had happened, 
upon which Hussein turned pale, and remained for a 
considerable time silent. At length he said: ‘I have 
laboured diligently to prevent this. I have pursued 
the agent of Ibn Tarak, whom I have detected several 
times in your garden, and on this very night almost 
encountered him as he slipped like a shadow among the 
trees ; had I done so, the poniard I hold in my hand’ 
—and he brandished one before his master—‘ would 
have cut short his machinations. But God is great! 
My plans have been disconcerted, and it only now 
remains for you, my master, to perform a very terrible 
thing, that you may establish your innocence with the 
sultan, and preserve your life, and heap dust upon the 
head of Ibn Tarak. That man has misunderstood both 
your character and mine. In yonder cabinet are many 
letters, written, I cannot doubt, by his orders, describing 
you to me as Eblis himself in disguise, and affirming 
that you have been plotting perseveringly against my | 
life. But I comprehended his design, and reposed con- 
fidently on your virtue and affection. But we may 
talk of this hereafter. Now, do this: hasten to your 
harem, awaken the ladies, and bid them be ready to fly | 
at the first signal; then set fire to your house, snatch 
the casket in your hand, and rush with it to the house 
of Ibn Tarak. There knock furiously, and demand | 
instant admittance ; then rushing into the evil one’s | 
presence, you will implore him before me—for I will | 
accompany you as a witness—to preserve that precious | 
deposit, not for your sake, but for that of the sultan. 
In the hurry and distraction of the moment, he will 
accept it, and you will then rush immediately away to 
superintend the extinguishing of the flames.’ 
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Abou Meidau in a moment understood the drift of 
his secretary’s counsel; and having placed the casket 
under his kaftan, he gave the necessary instructions to 
the inmates of the harem, and then set fire to his 
dwelling in several places. When the flames had begun 
to rage, the ladies with screams and terror betook 
themselves to the kiosks in the garden; the awakened 
slaves rushed forth in search of water and buckets to 
extinguish the conflagration ; and in the midst of the 
confusion and noise and shouting, Abou Meidau and his 
secretary burst forth into the front court, exclaiming : 
* Let us save the sultan’s seal, let what will happen to 
my dwelling and my property.’ 

Like persons affected with madness, they ran along 
the streets, crying aloud: ‘Let us save the sultan’s 
great seal!’ 

The flames now shot up in the air, and alarmed all 
the inhabitants of the quarter. Ibn Tarak himself, who 
happened just then to be closeted with his agent devis- 
ing the course of proceeding for the ensuing day, beheld 
|the blaze of the fire, which reddened the whole sky, 
| and threw a startling glare into the very window of his 
|chamber. While his thoughts were in a state of con- 
| fusion produced by this unusual sight, a loud knocking 

was heard at the door, which having been opened by 
the porter, Abou Meidau and Hussein came rushing 
into the apartment, exclaiming: ‘ Preserve the sultan’s 
| property, O Ibn Tarak! for my house is in flames, and 
there is no longer any safety for it there!’ 

So saying, he threw the casket at Ibn Tarak’s feet, 
| and then, with equal precipitation, escaped out of the 
house, shouting, as he went along, ‘that he must now 
see to the preservation of his wife and children.’ Nor 
| was this by any means an unnecessary duty, for the 
| conflagration proved far more vast than either he or 
Hussein had anticipated. The great quantity of 
furniture, the curtains, the hangings, and the wooden 
| galleries, supplied so much combustible matter to the 
| flames, that they raged with incredible violence, spread 
along the outhouses, and even set on fire several of the 
| kiosks. The trembling ladies, therefore, almost wild 
| with terror, fled into the copses and thickets, among 
| which they stood, almost bewildered, to watch the 
course of the conflagration. The slaves, assisted by 
the neighbours, who loved Abou Meidau, and were 
sorry for his misfortune, exerted themselves with the 
greatest vigour to preserve some portion of his furni- 
ture and dwelling; but to no purpose. Before the sun 
had yet risen, the whole structure, with everything it 
contained, except the papers connected with his office, 
which Hussein had saved at the peril of his life, were 
reduced to ashes. 

At the usual hour, Abou Meidau, attended by his 
secretary, proceeded to the dewan, where he found 
that the news of his disaster had preceded him. The 
sultan was already sitting on his throne, and Ibn 
Tarak, with several other ministers, had entered and 
taken their places. The keeper of the seal, now in 
the humblest posture, approached the king, and said: 
‘May your majesty live for ever! But the face of 
your servant has been blackened. It has happened, 
according to the decrees of God, that my dwelling 
should be consumed by fire; but mindful of the trust 
which your majesty has so long reposed in me, I have 
taken care to preserve your royal seal, which, with the 
golden casket containing it, I have placed in the hands 
of your trusty vizier, who will doubtless, at your 
majesty’s command, produce it.’ 

The prince replied : * We have heard of your calamity, 
Abou Meidau, but be not cast down. We have ordered 
you fifty thousand dinars of gold, to rebuild your house, 
and we appoint you one of our own palaces in which to 
reside till it shall be completed, But we have various 
documents to which we must this morning affix our 


your hands, that we may expedite public business, and | 
give contentment to our subjects, and foreign ambas- | 
sadors and ministers, and all others who have any 
concern with us.’ 

Ibn Tarak answered, that he would trust no inferior 
messenger to convey to the palace so precious a deposit, | 
but would hasten for it himself. He then mounted his | 
mule, and rode impatiently to his house, where he is | 
supposed to have spent some time in consultation with | 
his secretary. This period appeared an age to Abou | 
Meidau, who knew not what artifice or stratagem his 
enemy would next put in practice. His heart beat | 
so violently, that it was with the greatest difficulty | 
he could reply to the kind inquiries of his prince | 
respecting his household. His perturbation did not | 
pass unnoticed. 

‘Be of good cheer, Abou Meidau,’ observed the | 
sultan; ‘all shall go well with thee. Thy loss is a! 
trifle ; but if it were ten times as great, I would exhaust | 
the revenues of my kingdom ere harm should overtake | 
thee or thine.’ 

‘That is,’ thought Abou Meidau, ‘ provided the great 
seal be safe.’ 

Presently the vizier returned, bringing in the 
casket, which he laid at the feet of the prince. The | 
worthy keeper was then ordered to unlock it, which | 
he did with mingled feelings of triumph and alarm. | 
When the spring flew open, there glittered the great | 
seal with its incrustation of jewels, making the hearts | 
of Abou Meidau and Hussein leap for joy ! | 

*‘ Hamd ul Illah!’—(Praise be to God!) exclaimed | 
Abou Meidau; ‘ your majesty’s seal is safe; but while | 
restoring it to your royal hands, let me, should it cost | 
me my head, explain the risks it has encountered, and | 
the daring stratagem by which it has been preserved. 
He then, without the slightest concealment, related 
the whole history of the enmity of Ibn Tarak—the 
stealing of the seal—his own perplexity—the counsel of | 
Hussein—and the burning of his house. Ibn Tarak, 
during this narrative, almost burst with rage and 
indignation; but the facts were so undeniable, that he 
stood confounded and aghast. 

‘Wretch!’ exclaimed the prince, rising and drawing 
his scimitar ; ‘bow down thy head, that I may at once 
inflict the punishment thy crimes have merited.’ 

But Abou Meidau, bending to the earth, exclaimed : 
‘My lord—my lord—if I have now found favour in 
your eyes, do not take away the life of this wicked 
man. Let him rather live to be a witness of your 
clemency and your justice, your magnanimity and your 
generosity. Here, in your majesty’s presence, I freely 
forgive him all the evil he has wrought me, and shall 
henceforward confide, as hitherto, in the protection of 
the compassionate and the merciful.’ 

The sultan complied with the wishes of Abou Meidau, 
whom he at once raised to the rank of vizier, while he 
made Hussein the keeper of the great seal. Through the 
intercession of his former rival, Ibn Tarak was allowed 
to retain his property ; but being incurably envious, he 
could not endure to behold Abou Meidau’s exaltation, 
and soon after quitted the capital under pretence of 
going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He took his evil 
secretary along with him, and it is reported that they 
both perished by the hands of the Bedouins. As to 
Abou Meidau, he lived in prosperity and honour; gave 
his daughter, as he had purposed, in marriage to | 
Hussein ; and served the sultan faithfully to the latest | 
days of his life. These facts—for facts they are—are | 
related at large in the Chronicles of the Dekkan, which, | 
besides, add more particulars which we omit, being 
noway necessary to the illustration of the principal , 
subject ; but we may be allowed to state, that Hussein, | 
after his marriage, produced many exquisite poems in | 
the Persian language, some of which have been attri- | 


seal, therefore, O Ibn Tarak, send immediately for the 


casket which our weill-beloved keeper has placed in 


buted to Hafiz. It would greatly, however, contribute 
| to his fame in the West, if those poems, which have been | 
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collected and published in Calcutta, were translated | that wood surpassed it ; and with reference to this, the 
into English. The delicacy of his thoughts, and the | lecturer stated he had seen it ostentatiously announced, 
splendour of his invention, would then be found equal | that thirty tons of peat-charcoal had been sent to the 
to the excellency of his moral character; and more | hospital at Scutari; but as wood-charcoal was the 
than this it would be difficult to say. common fuel used in Turkey, it was very much like 
sending coal to Newcastle. Dr Stenhouse’s attention 

: ~~ | had been first drawn to the wonderful properties of 
A FRIDAY-EVENING MEETING AT charcoal by his friend Mr Jolin Turnbull, of Glasgow, 
who was a manufacturer of charcoal and manures. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, That gentleman had procured two boxes, into each of 
Tue Royal Institution of Great Britain is, in the | which he first put alayer of charcoal; then a dead dog; 
terms of its prospectus, an association of individuals | and then a sufficient quantity of charcoal to cover 
who are attached to science, and desirous to promote | over the dog to the depth of two or three inches. The 
its advancement. It comprises public lectures, a | boxes were placed in different parts of his laboratory, 
laboratory—in which the researches of Professor Davy, | which was tolerably warm ; no smell was perceived, and 
and afterwards of Professor Faraday, extending over | no sort of inconvenience experienced, from the presence 
a period of nearly half a century, have been conducted | of the boxes. After some months, they were examined, 
—a splendid library of nearly 27,000 volumes, a read- | and the animals found to be completely decomposed. 
ing-room for study, a newspaper-room, and a museum. | He, Dr Stenhouse, immediately tried the same experi- 
There are also weekly meetings of the members held on | ment; and upon examining the animals which had been 
every Friday evening during the session, each member | placed in his laboratory some months afterwards, he 
having the privilege of introducing two friends to them | found that only the bones, a small portion of the skin, 
by tickets. The object of these meetings is to bring | and some of the fat, which was in a state of decomposi- 
together men of literature and science, and to afford tion, remained. In most books on chemistry, charcoal 


opportunities of communicating by discourses in the | was described as possessing strong antiseptic qualities ; | 


theatre either new views or new applications of known | but these experiments shewed that it, on the contrary, 
truths, and of demonstrating by experiment, and | assisted decomposition, at the same time that it 


been recently recorded in the scientific memoirs of | process, which were immediately acted upon by the 
philosophical societies. 

One evening lately, I proceeded to the Institution, | rendered harmless. This process was continually 
which is a handsome building in Albemarle Street, | going on, the charcoal never becoming saturated, but 
Piccadilly, for the purpose of hearing a lecture by | remaining the same. 


Dr Stenhouse, ‘Upon the Economical Application These experiments had led to the invention by tlie 


of Charcoal to Sanitary Purposes.’ On entering | lecturer of a charcoal air-filter, which consisted simply 
the building, you ascend a staircase branching off to | of a layer of charcoal between two layers of wire- 
the right and left—that to the right, leading to the | gauze. This filter could be made of a shape to fit 
library ; that to the left, to the theatre. I first visited | any opening, such as the panel of a door, or a window, 
the library, which was full of ladies and gentlemen and would effectually purify all the air passing through 
examining articles of interest displayed upon the | it. The justice-room at the Mansion House received 
tables, and discussing various subjects. Amongst the | air from a narrow street, in which was a urinal, 
articles were some beautiful boxwood-carvings, in- | 
tended for the French Exhibition. From the library, air-filters had been fitted to the opening, and the 
I made my way to the theatre, where a great many | air had ever since been pure. Tlie lecturer next pro- 
people were already seated, and others were rapidly ceeded to shew us some charcoal-respirators of various 
coming in. On the lecturer’s table were placed pieces | forms, which possessed the superior quality of puri- 
of charcoal, and other things necessary to illustrate | fying the air breathed, as well as keeping it warm, 
the lecture. On the floor, in front of the table, were | whereas the old metal-respirators simply warmed the 
two earthenware-pans, apparently filled with charcoal. | air. The charcoal-respirators were not above a third of 
At the single stroke of the theatre-clock announcing | the price of the others. Here Dr Stenhouse explained, 
the hour of nine, the buzzing of conversation ceased ; | amidst much applause, that he had no pecuniary inte- 
people settled themselves in their seats; all eyes were | rest in any of his inventions, as he had always con- 
bent upon the door through which the lecturer was | sidered he should be wrong by taking out a patent 
to enter; and the sound of the bell had scarcely died | to raise the price of these articles intended for the 
away, when the Duke of Northumberland, the presi- | prevention of disease. Ile pointed out the great use 
dent of the society, entered, followed by the lecturer, | the respirators would be to people attending hospitals, 
and Mr Barlow the vice-president. On the front-seat and to those exploring sewers filled with foul gases. 
were Professors Faraday and Tyndall. | His friend, Dr John Sutherland, who had gone out to 

His Grace’ having taken the chair, the lecturer com- | Scutari, was so convinced of the benefits to be derived 
menced by stating, that charcoal might be conveniently | from the charcoal-respirators, that he had applied to 
divided into three kinds—namely, wood, peat, and animal | government for a supply of 500; but had received the 
charcoal. He then mentioned the astonishing power | usual stereotyped reply—‘that the duty of supplying 
possessed by charcoal for absorbing gases, and drew | respirators did not belong to that department.’ Char- 
attention to a table suspended on the wall, shewing the | coal-powder had been employed most successfully by 
volumes of the different gases capable of being absorbed | Dr Fergusson, of King’s College Hospital, in the cure 


by one volume of charcoal. After adverting to the | of hospital gangrene; and its powers for the preven- | 


fact, that in all the experiments previously made, no | tion of disease in crowded hospitals, ships, and the 
particular care had been taken as to the description | courts of our large cities, could not be over-estimated. 
of charcoal used, he said he had made some careful Again adverting to its decomposing powers, he men- 
experiments to ascertain the absorbing qualities of each | tioned that it was very destructive to manures, if 
of the three kinds. ‘The results of his experiments | they were not immediately used; that a company in 
were displayed on another suspended table, which | Dublin proposed to take all the sewage and refuse, in 
shewed that wood stood first as the most powerful | order to convert it into manure by admixture with 
absorbent, peat next, and animal charcoal last. He | peat-charcoal; but besides being very costly, the char- 
particularly pointed out, that we had heard a great, coal would assuredly greatly deteriorate the manure. 


deal of the power of peat-charcoal, whereas it was clear ' In conclusion, he hoped that the time was not far off 


| familiarising by description, new results which have | absorbed all the noxious gases given out during the | 


oxygen contained in the pores of the charcoal, and 


which rendered the air bad; but one of the charcoal | 
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| when the most delicate and nervous might tend the 
| sick-bed of a person suffering from the most malig- 
| nant disease, with a certainty of escaping the infec- 
|tion; and when we might walk through the most 
| pestilential portions of the earth with impunity. We 
| were all on the move, when, after a whisper from 
| Dr Faraday, the lecturer informed us, amidst much 
‘laughter, that the earthenware-pans contained the 
bodies of a large cat, rat, &c., which had been there 
' for some time. 


THE COUP DE JARNAC. 


1} IN TWO PARTS—CONCLUSION. 


' Tue day for the duel was fixed for the 10th of July. 
| The first thing to be done, was for each combatant to 

choose his seconds, then called godfathers (parrains). 

The king would not permit M. de Vendome, the first 

prince of the blood, to appear on the side of Jarnac, 
| and M. de Boisy, the grand-equerry, was selected in his 
| place; he had, in addition as seconds, called conjidens, 
sfour other gentlemen of the court. The principal 
|second of Vivonne was the Comte d’Aumale; and 
| he had likewise four others. 

The confidence of Vivonne was excessive. He is 
described by Carloix, the secretary of the Marshal 
de Vieilleville, as ‘fearing his enemy no more than a 
| lion fears a dog.’ 
| guilty of great presumption and boasting, and that 
| before the duel, he utterly neglected both church and 
mass. ‘He cared little,’ he says, ‘for imploring the 
assistance of God.’ Jarnac, on the other hand, was 
a diligent frequenter of churches, monasteries, and 
convents, soliciting prayers, and recommending his 
soul, and most devoutly hearing mass, particularly on 
| the day of the combat. 
| ‘A few days before the duel, the king and all the 
court removed to Saint Germain-en-Laye, where he 
| had ordered that it should take place—himself being 
| present. The Constable de Montmorency—who after- 
| wards presided at the tournament in which Henry was 

killed by the Comte de Montgommery—issued all the 
necessary orders, and selected for the place of combat a 
meadow on the eastern side of the chateau. The extent 
| of the lists was carefully regulated ; galleries were raised 
| parallel to the principal front of the barriers; the two 
| 
| 


tents of the combatants were placed right and left of 
the pavilion occupied by the king, at each extremity 
of the lists; the tourel/es of the pursuivants-at-arms 
were at the four corners, and that of the king-at-arms 
was provided with the customary ladder. It had 
| been found necessary to have present an extraordinary 

force of police, to prevent the crowd from forcing 

their way into the reserved enclosure ; for an immense 
| multitude had arrived from Paris, attracted alike by 
curiosity and by the beauty of the weather. The 
precautions taken were not, however, sufficient ; for at 
the moment when the two champions were entering the 
lists at sunset on the evening before the duel, a body 


come thither to exercise their calling, rushed into 
the tents where Vivonne had prepared a magnifi- 
cent supper to feast his friends after the successful 
issue of the combat—of which he felt perfectly secure 
; —and pillaged right and left, devouring all that was 
eatable, and stealing everything they could lay their 
hands on; nor were they got rid of till they were half 
killed by the halberds and weapons of the archers and 
provost’s guards. This scene was the farce before the 
tragedy. 

Except M. de la Roche sur Yon, no prince of the 
blood was in attendance on the king upon this 
occasion ; they had all followed M. de Vendéme, who 
had withdrawn from court, hurt at not being allowed 
to second Jarnac. It is not known if Catharine de 


Montlue also remarks, that he was | 


of disorderly wretches, thieves, and cutpurses, who had | 


Medicis was present, but the beautiful Diana, the 
king’s sister, his aunt Marguerite de Valois, all the 
princesses, and the greater part of the ladies of the 
court, found too* great an attraction in the bloody 
spectacle that was in preparation to absent themselves 
from it. A crowd of illustrious names amongst the 
nobles of France were also there, and many warriors 
renowned for their birth and military exploits, who 
awaited with emotion the result of a meeting so 
long expected. Out of ail this host of courtiers, 
amongst whom Jarnac reckoned scarcely a single 
friend, there was not one who did not believe that 
Vivonne would gain an easy victory. The presence 
of the king and the court invested the scene with 
unusual solemnity; and nothing was neglected by 
the constable to give every possible effect to the cere- 
monial, according to the rules prescribed by antique 
legislation. 

Notwithstanding all the expensive and onerous con- 
ditions concerning horses and horse-armour, for which 
Jarnac had stipulated, he decided at the last moment 
that the duel should be fought on foot: it was, in fact, 
the mode that was usually adopted in affairs of this 
nature. 

At sunrise, on the 10th of July 1547, Guienne, 
herald-at-arms, made the following proclamation at 
each extremity of the lists :— 

‘This day, tenth of the present month of July, the 
king, our sovereign lord, has permitted and granted 
the free and safe field, for mortal combat, to Francois de 
Vivonne and the Sieur de Monlieu, defendant and 
assailant, to put an end by arms to the quarrel of 
honour which is between them in question; for 
which cause I make known to ail, on the part of the 
king, that none are allowed to prevent the effect of the 
present combat, nor to assist in it, nor to annoy either 
of the combatants, on pain of death.’ 

The lists were double, the empty space between the 
first and second barriers being occupied by the soldiers 
of the constable and the members of the royal guard. 
At each end of the field was a door of entrance for the 
combatants, and another door opened beneath the 
gallery of the constable, to the right of which were 
placed four of the provost’s serjeants and the principal 
executioner, with a bundle of cords, foreshadowing the 
disgraceful outrages which the law allowed to be 
committed on the corpse of the vanquished. Beneath 
the seat of the judge of the field, was a table covered 
with cloth of gold, supporting a missal, a crucifix, and 
a Te iyitur; while a priest stood silently on one side. 

Immediately after the herald had finished his ban or 
proclamation, Vivonne left his hotel, accompanied by 
his second and his friends, to the number of more than 
five hundred, drest in his colours, which were of white 
and carnation. His shield and sword were carried 
before him, and in advance of these a banner, bearing 
the image of St Francis, his patron; the cortége 
was also preceded by musicians with tambourines and 
trumpets playing lively airs. The procession made 
the circuit of the lists—a ceremony which was called 
honouring the outside of the field; then the shield 
of Vivonne, painted with his arms, was attached to a 
pillar on the right of the royal gallery ; the bearing 
was Ermine, a chief gules. Received at the inner 
barrier by the constable with the accustomed forms, 
Vivonne, after he had made the usual declaration, 
was conducted to the tent on the right hand, to wait 
there till it was time for him to enter the field. 

The same ceremonial attended the arrival of Jarnac. 
He was accompanied by his second and a hundred and 
twenty gentlemen, wearing his livery of black and 
white. Before him was carried a banner, with the 
image of the Holy Virgin. Jarnac, like Vivonne, was 
entirely armed, with the exception of his helmet, which 
was carried by his squires, the bearers also of his 
sword and target. After the second cortege had in 
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| like mianner honoured the field, with the same musical 
accompaniments, the shield of Jarnac was hung upon 
the left-hand pillar. The arms of Guy Chabot, Seigneur 
de Jarnac, were Or, three chabots (the first called 
miller’s thumb) gu/es, in pile, placed two and one. 
The left-hand barrier being opened at his request, he 
entered his tent, to wait there till summoned to the 
combat. Throughout the whole affair, the formulary of 
King Philippe le Bel was strictly observed, one of 
which ran thus: ‘ When all is arranged, the counsellors 
shall retire, without further delay, leaving with each 
combatant his small bottle full of wine, and a loaf of 
bread wrapped in a napkin.’ 

The seconds on each side now proceeded to the 
| accord du champ, or agreement respecting the field. 
| There was no difficulty on this subject; the pro- 
curations were exchanged, and regularly entered in 
writing before the heralds. It was then agreed, that if 
| the swords should break, others might be procured ; 
| and after this M. d’Aumale was requested to proceed 
to the concordance des armes. The confidens of each 
| champion then entered their respective tents, and at 


| half-past seven the ceremony of the concordance began 


—MM. de Villemareuil and d’Urfé, the Barons de la 
Garde and de Saint-Julien, advanced in good order, with 
trumpets sounding and drums beating. They carried 
a gousset de maillés—a short pair of breeches, made 
of steel rings—and stopped before the royal gallery, 
where the Comte d’Aumale examined and accepted 
the gousset for ‘visited arms,’ after having measured 
it upon another which was to be worn by Vivonne. 


|| With the same ceremony, an iron gauntlet for the 


right hand was brought and examined by the seconds 
of Vivonne, and accepted like the preceding. On this 
occasion, M. d’Aumale observed, that he intended to 
protest against the unusual defensive arms which 
Jarnac proposed to exact, and of which he had been 
informed, adding that the loss of time which might arise 
out of this disagreement was prejudicial to Jarnac 
himself; to which M. d’Urfé haughtily replied, ‘ There 
would still remain six hours of daylight for Jarnac’s 
use after he had gained the victory over his enemy !’ 
| Jt was then ten o’clock in the morning. After the 
gauntlets, the brassards for the left arm were brought, 
and M. d’Aumale was requested to choose one for 
Vivonne. The prince loudly protested against this 
defence, saying that it was unusual, and declaring 
that he could not accept it; but the matter being 
referred to the constable and marshals, it was decided 
in favour of the brassards, on account of the last 
paragraph in the list of arms set forth by Jarnac. 
Vivonne, accordingly, took one of them, and 
returned the other. Two epaulets for the ieft arm 
were in like manner presented: one was chosen, and 
the other given back by the challenger. Then, on the 
part of Jarnac, his seconds brought a large steel buckler, 
| with a very sharp and long spike; but M. d’Aumale 
objected to this, as Vivonne had nothing of the 
kind. The difficulty was, however, got over, by Jarnac 
| proposing to his adversary the choice of two other 
bucklers. A gauntlet for the left hand, a jacket 
of mail, and a morion were successively accepted, and 
the ceremony of the concordance des armes was at an 
end. A herald then made proclamation of the following 
ban :— 
|  *Now listen, listen, listen—lords, knights, and squires, 
and persons of every degree! On the part of the king, 
I issue an express command, that as soon as the com- 
batants shall have begun to fight, all present shall keep 


silence, and neither speak, cough, spit, nor make any | 


sign of foot, hand, or eye, that can aid, harm, or pre- 
judice either of the combatants. And further, by the 
| express command of the king, I forbid all persons, of 
whatsoever quality or degree, to enter the field during 
the combat, or to afford any kind of assistance to one 
| or the other, on any excuse or necessity whatsoever, 


without permission of the constable and marshals of 
| France, on pain of death.’ 
| Immediately after this proclamation, Vivonne was 
conducted, entirely armed, by M. d’Aumale to honour 
the interior of the field, followed by his confidens and 
| friends, and preceded by a band of music, heralds, and 
| pursuivants-at-arms, the latter carrying blue wands, 
|} surmounted by crosses of gold or silver. Jarnac after- 
wards made the same procession ; the offensive weapons 


for the duel being borne before him, consisting of four | 


| swords and four daggers, two large and two small ones. 


royal gallery, each of the combatants knelt down on a 
velvet cushion ornamented with gold ; and there, having 
listened to the address of the assistant priest, they 
both swore upon the Evangelists, between the hands 
of the constable, the customary oath avouching the 
justice of their cause; and declaring that they did not 
bear about them any words, charms, or incantations, by 
which they hoped to injure their enemy, but that they 
relied only on God, on their right, on the strength 
of their bodies, and the force of arms. Having made 
this oath, they were led to their respective chairs, 
which were placed opposite to each other, and the 


They consisted of two of the swords in ordinary use, 
and four sharp daggers, two for each combatant; two 
other swords were given to the constable, to be 
exchanged for broken ones. 


the places allotted to them; which being done, the 
seconds all withdrew, with exhortations to each to do 
his best, and Normandy, herald-at-arms, cried out with 
a loud voice three times from the middle of the lists: 
‘Laissez aller les bons combattans!’ and then with- 


assembly. 

The two champions advanced resolutely towards 
each other: Vivonne with his sword raised, and with 
hasty steps; Jarnac more calmly, his buckler against 
his breast, and his sword ready to guard his head. 


his guard, received the stroke on his buckler, and, 
turning, replied by a sweep of his sword, which caught 
his adversary between the breeches of mail and the 
| upper part of his boot. All present uttered a stifled 
| cry, and looked on with excited attention. 

Vivonne mastered the pain he felt, and rushed 
at Jarnac, with the evident intention of seizing him, 
‘entering upon him with foot and hand.’ A second 
time Jarnac dealt the back-handed stroke on the 
left leg, where he had already inflicted so severe a 
wound. Vivonne’s sword dropped from his hand, 
and he fell on the ground, hamstrung and bathed in 
| blood. This was the secret stroke which Jarnac had 
| learned from his master-at-arms, and which henceforth 
| bore his name, and passed into a proverb. 


was visible throughout the galleries and amongst the 
crowd beyond. His friends gave vent to imprecations, 


the seconds could preserve order; but silence was at 
length re-established. 


uttering a word. 
mercy. 


Vivonne lay there entirely at his 
At length he spoke. 


God and the king for the offence you have committed.’ 
| WVivonne endeavoured to raise himself, but in vain: 
he could not stir. 

Jarnac, leaving him where he lay, then advanced to 
the royal gallery, raised his visor, and bending on one 
knee, addressed the king. 

‘Sire,’ he said, ‘I beseech you to let me be so 


give Vivonne to you; take him, sire, and let my 


drew, while the silence of death fell over the whole | 


Vivonne struck the first blow; but Jarnac, shifting | 


On seeing Vivonne fall, an indescribable emotion | 


while those of Jarnac exulted: it was with difficulty | 
Jarnac gazed upon his enemy without moving or | 


‘Restore my honour,’ he cried, ‘and ask pardon of | 


| 


happy as to know that I am a man of worth; 7 | 


The two cortéges having successively filed before the 


agreement of the offensive weapons was proceeded with. | 


Then the swords were | 
placed in the combatants’ hands, and the daggers in | 
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honour be restored to me. It is our youth alone that 
has been the cause of this; let nothing be imputed 
to him or his on account of his fault, for, sire, I give 
him freely to you!’ 

The king preserved an inflexible silence. 

Jarnac struck his mailed breast with his gauntlet, 
and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed: ‘ Domine non 
| sum dignus ; It is not to me, oh God, but to you that 
| this victory is due!’ 

He then approached Vivonne, and conjured him to 
|yield. The answer was an attempt to rise on one 
knee, and an effort to use his dagger. 

‘Stir not, or I slay you!’ cried Jarnac. 

‘Kill me, then!’ nobly replied Vivonne; and he 
fell back exhausted, torrents of blood welling freshly 
from his wound. 

Again Jarnac turned towards the king, and with 
clasped hands entreated Henry to shew him grace; 
| but, as before, the brutal and dishonoured king was 
immovable. 

Jarnac once more advanced to where Vivonne 
lay weltering in his blood, and taking the precaution 
of removing with the point of his sword that of 
Vivonne, which was lying near him on the ground, as 
well as one of the daggers that had escaped from its 
sheath, he said: ‘ Chasteigneraye, my old companion, 
recognise thy Creator, and let us be friends !—Sire,’ he 
added, in a voice broken with emotion, ‘see, he is 
dying! For the love of God, take him!’ 

This mournful scene excited in all present the 
most painful feelings; every one was moved by the 
| generous conduct of Jarnac, and the frightful situation 
of Vivonne. The constable and the marshals, in their 
turn, interceded with Henry. ‘If the king does not 
| interfere,’ they said, ‘ Jarnac will be compelled to finish 
him, and then drag his body forth, to give it into 
the hands of the hangman.’ Still, the wretch who 
| wore the crown of France, for whose vile sake Vivonne 
| had sacrificed his life, betrayed no token of emotion, 
| offered no sign of assent to Jarnac’s earnest petition. 

Casting his glance upon the ladies of the court, 
| Jarnac’s eyes fell upon the fair face of Marguerite of 
| France, the king’s sister: pity was stamped on her 
| features, and to her he made a last appeal to soften her 
obdurate brother. Her voice awoke Henry from the 
| lethargy of cruelty in which he had wrapped himself, 
| and he muttered: ‘ Jarnac, do you give him to me?’ 
| *Gladly, sire, do I give him. For the love of God, 
| and for your own sake. Am I not a man of honour?’ 
| ‘You have done your duty, Jarnac,’ was the reply ; 
| 


‘and your honour is restored to you. Take away the 
Seigneur de La Chasteigneraye !” 

Vivonne was carried out of the lists senseless, and 
in the most deplorable condition. When he recovered 
his consciousness next day, he tore off the bandages 
from his wound, and died in a few hours, a prey to 
a nervous excitement which nothing could subdue. 

With this bloody scene was enacted the last Judicial 
Duel in France—the ‘late repentance’ of Henry II. at 
the loss of his favourite forbidding their renewal. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 
A Vittace Pixcusnion.— While at Canandaigua, 
state of New York, I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to Mr William Wood, an aged gentleman, noted 
for his philanthropy, and more particularly for his 
successful endeavours to establish public libraries in 
various parts of the States. From what I could learn, 
this amiable person occupied himself entirely in schemes 
of social melioration. A correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, referring to Mr Wood’s benevolent 
exertions, observes, that they extend to objects not 
usually comprehended in popular notions of well-doing. 


that when he was a baby—only about eighty years 
ago!—his mother received a large and beautifully 
embroidered pincushion, the heads of the pins forming 
the words: “ Welcome, little stranger—W. Wood, 
1777.” This pincushion is still preserved by Mr Wood; 
and when any of the married ladies of his acquaintance 
are near their confinement, he invariably sends the 
much-honoured relic to the lady, that her baby may 
sleep upon it for good-luck; after which it is returned 
to the worthy proprietor.’ 

Tue Weartniest Man In tHe Srates.— Last 
summer there appeared a communication in a Rich- 


mond newspaper, giving an account of a Mr Samuel | 


Hairston, a planter, who is described as the wealthiest 
man in Virginia, if not in the United States. 


The | 


account, which we copy, will be read with interest. | 


‘I have thought for some time I would write for your 
paper something in relation to the richest man in 
Virginia, and the largest slaveholder in the Union, and 
perhaps in the world, unless the serfs of Russia be 
considered slaves; and the wish expressed in your 
paper, a few days ago, to know who was so wealthy 
in Virginia, induces me to write this now. 
Hairston, of Pittsylvania, is the gentleman. 
was in his section a year or two ago, he was the owner 
of between 1600 and 1700 slaves, in his own right, 
having but a little while before taken a census. He 


Samuel | 
When I | 


also has a prospective right to about 1003 slaves more, | 
which are now owned by his mother-in-law, Mrs R. | 
Hairston, he having married her only child. He now | 


has the management of them, which makes the number 
of his slaves reach near 3000. They increase at the 
rate of nearly 100 every year: he has to purchase a 
large plantation every year to settle them on. A large 
number of his plantations are in Henry and Patrick 
counties, Virginia. He has large estates in North 
Carolina. His landed property in Stokes alone is 
assessed at 600,000 dollars. His wealth is differently 
estimated at 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 dollars; and I 
should think it nearer the latter. You think he has a 
hard lot; but, I assure you, Mr Hairston manages 
all his matters as easy as most would an estate of 
10,000 dollars. He has overseers who are compelled 
to give him a written statement of what has been made 
and spent on each plantation, and his negroes are all 
clothed and fed from his own domestic manufacture ; 
and raising his own tobacco-crop, which is immensely 
large, as so much clear gain every year besides his 
increase in negroes, which is a fortune of itself. And 
now for his residence. I have travelled over fifteen 
states of this Union, and have never seen anything 
comparable to his yard and garden, except some of 
those in the Mississippi delta, and none of them equal 
to it. Mrs Hairston has been beautifying it for years: 
and a good old minister, in preaching near the place, 
and describing paradise, said “it was as beautiful as 
Mrs Hairston’s ;” 


or, as a friend who visited Washing- | 


ton city for the first time, remarked that “the public | 


grounds were nearly as handsome as Samuel Hairston’s.” 
He is a plain, unassuming gentleman, and has never 


made any noise in the world, though he could vie with | 


the Bruces, the M‘Donoughs, and Astors; and it is 


strange, that while their wealth is co-extensive with | 


the Union, he is not known 100 miles from home. 


believe he is now the wealthiest man in the Union, as | 
William B. Astor is only worth about 4,000,000 dollars, | 
and the estates of city people are vastly overrated, 

while Mr Hairston can shew the property that will | 


bring the cash at any moment. 
raised within a few miles of where he now lives, in 
Henry county. 
pretty well to do in the world. One of them, Marshall 
Hairston, of Henry, owns more than 700 negroes; 
Robert Hairston, who now lives in Mississippi, near 
1000; and Harden Hairston, who has also moved to 


Mr Hairston was | 


He has several brothers, who are | 


j 


One of his hobbies is somewhat amusing. ‘It seems | Mississippi, about 600 slaves. George Hairston, of, 
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| cried he, “I have you now, old lady.” 


| Henry, has given almost all of his property to his 


children, reserving only about 150 slaves for his own 
use. This, I believe, is a correct statement of the 
circumstances of the Hairston family.’ 

Tur Puzzitev P1c.—The Knickerbocker, a New York 
magazine, has the following piece of drollery :—‘ One 
of our western farmers, being very much annoyed last 


summer by his best sow breaking into the cornfield, | 


search was instituted in vain for a hole in the rail- 
fence. Failing to find any, an attempt was next made 
to drive out the animal by the same way of her 
entrance; but, of course, without success. The owner 


then resolved to watch her proceedings; and posting | 


himself at night in a fence-corner, he saw her enter at 


| one end of a hollow log, outside the field, and emerge 


“ Eureka!” 
Accordingly, 
he proceeded, after turning her out once more, to so 
arrange the log (it being very crooked) that both ends 
opened on the outside of the field. ‘The next day, the 
animal was observed to enter at her accustomed place, 
and shortly emerge again. “Her astonishment,” says 
our informant, “at finding herself in the same field 
whence she had started, is too ludicrous to be described. 
She looked this way, and then that; grunted her 
dissatisfaction; and, finally, returned to the original 
starting-place, and after a deliberate survey of matters, 


at the other end within the enclosure. 


to satisfy herself that it was all right, she again entered 


the log. On emerging yet once more on the wrong 
side, she evinced even more surprise than before, and 
turning about, retraced the log in an opposite direction. 
Finding this effort likewise in vain, after looking long 
and attentively at the position of things, with a short, 
angry grunt of disappointment, and perhaps fear, she 
turned short round, and started off on a brisk run; nor 
could either coaxing or driving ever after induce her 
to visit that part of the field. She seemed to have a 
superstition concerning the spot.”’ 

A Scene rrom Rear Lire.—The following is quoted 
by a New York paper from the St Louis Republican :— 
‘We saw last evening an apt illustration of the affec- 
tion of woman. A poor inebriated wretch had been 
taken to the calaboose. His conduct in the street, and 
after he was placed in the cell, was of such a violent 
character, that it became necessary to handcuff him. 
‘The demon, rum, had possession of his soul; and he gave 
vent to his ravings in curses so profane as to shock 
the senses of his tellow-prisoners, one of whom, in the 


| same cell, at his own solicitation, was placed in a sepa- 
| rate apartment. 


A woman appeared at the grating, 
and in her hands she had a rude tray, upon which 


| were placed some slices of bread, fresh from the hearth- 
stone, and other little delicacies for her erring husband. | 


She stood at the bar, gazing intently into the thick 
gloom where her manacled companion wildly raved. 
Her voice was low and soft, and as she called his name, 
its utterance was as plaintive as the melody of a fond 
and crushed spirit. The tears streamed from her eyes, 
and there, in the dark prison-house, the abode of the 
most wretched and depraved, the tones of her voice 
found their way into that wicked man’s heart, and he 
knelt in sorrow and in silence before his young and 
injured wife, while his heart found relief in tears such 
only as aman can weep. Though the iron still bound 
his wrist, he placed his hands, with their heavy insignia 
of degradation, confidingly and affectionately upon the 
brow of his fair companion, and exclaimed: “ Katy, I 
will be a better man!” There, upon a rude seat, she 
had spread the humble meal which she had prepared 
with her own hands; and after he had finished, she rose 
to depart, bidding him be calm and resigned for her 
sake, with the assurance that she would bring a friend 


to go on his bond, and that she would return and take | 


him home. And she left him—a strong man, with his 
head drooping upon his breast—a very coward, humi- 


liated before the weak and tender being whose presence 


and affection had stilled the angry passions of his soul. 
True to the instincts of her love and promise, she did 
return with one who went on his bond for his appear- 
ance next morning; and with his hand clasped in that 
of his lovely wife, she led him away a penitent, and, 
we trust, a better man. There were those who laughed 
as that pale, meek woman bore off her erring husband ; 
but she heeded them not, and her self-sacrificing heart 
knew or cared for nothing in its holy and Heaven-born 
instincts, but to preserve and protect him whom she 
loved with all the devotion of a wife and a woman.’ 
Castine a ‘Devin’ our or Cuurcu.—The New 
York: Tribune presents the following graphic sketch, 
| which it quotes from a credible authority in Marietta, 
Ohio :—‘ A Methodist clergyman, who has been labour- 
| 


ing in this vicinity, was, not long since, preaching to | 


| his people on the miraculous power of the apostles 
| over the demoniac spirits of their day. As he was 
pursuing his theme, the audience was suddenly 
| startled by a voice from some one in the congregation, 
| demanding in a half-querulous, half-authoritative tone : 
| “ Why don’t preachers do such things now-a-days?” 
| In an instant, every eye in the house was turned upon 
| the individual who had the effrontery thus to invade 
| the sacredness of their sanctuary. The preacher paused 
for a moment, and fixed his penetrating gaze full 
upon the face of the questioner. There was an interval 
of intense silence, broken at last by the preacher in 
resuming his subject. He had not proceeded far with 


| 


|} same impertinent inquiry. 


. . . 
his remarks, before he was again interrupted by the 
Again he paused for a | 


time, and again resumed his subject. Not content with | 


ja silent rebuke, our redoubtable questioner demanded 
|again: “Why don’t the preachers do such things 
| now-a-days?” and curling his lips with a sneer of self- 
complacency, drew himself up pompously in his seat. 
Our reverend friend—who, by the way, is a young man 


of great muscular power—calmly left the desk, and | 


walked deliberately to the pew where the interrogator 
| sat, and fastening one hand firmly upon the collar of his 
| coat, the other upon the waistband of his ‘ unmention- 
| ables,’ lifted him completely out of the seat, and bore 
him down the aisle to the entrance. Pausing for a 

moment there, he turned his eyes upon his audience, 
| and in a clear, full voice said: “ And they cast out the 
| devil in the form of a distiller ;” and suiting the action 
| to the word, out went the knight of the mash-tub, leap- 
| frog fashion, into the street. 
returned to his desk, and completed his discourse. 
After closing the services, as he was passing out of 
the church, the outcast distiller, with an officer of 
the law, escorted our clerical friend to the office of a 
magistrate, to answer for an assault upon the person 
of said distiller. After hearing the case, the magistrate 
| dismissed the clergyman; and roundly reprimanding 
| the complainant, fined him for molesting the services 
of the congregation. Since that day, we believe, he has 
never for a moment doubted the power of Methodist 
preachers to cast out devils, at least within the limits 
of the Ohio Conference.’ 


MANNERS. 


‘Manners, says Burke, ‘are of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, in a great measure, the laws depend. The 
law touches us but here and there, now and then; manners 
are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, 
barbarise or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air we breathe in. 
They give their whole form and colour to our lives. 
| According to their quality, they aid morals, they supply 
| them, or they totally destroy them.’ 
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